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SCREENING HIMSELF BEHIND A HUGE TUB OF AZALKEAS, MAJOR MARRIOT HEARD ALL, 


FAIR AND FALSE. 
[A NOVELETTE.) 


(Concluded. ) 
OHAPTER Y. 


wind, while huge clamps of primroser, out in 
colour, vied with the bashful, though sweeter 
—. Major Marriot led to the altar Miss 


dells to do honour to her father’s bride, 
orew garlands rand to deck the newly. 
land ead toe own fiogers, for 


der | crammed with cultivated flowers?’ she sald, in 


When its new mistress entered to partake of a | 
hurried breakfast before at’ herself for the 
ceremony, Pearl ran to her with a kind smile of 
welcome, and a basket of flowers. 

Bat the frown of contempt that fiew to Miss 
Carnegy’s face, when she saw the wild blossoms | 
decking every table, jar, or bow], made Pear! fee! | 
nervous and crestfallen, 

‘ What Indaced yon to fill the room with this | 
common rubbish when the conservatories are 


an injured, harsh tone. 

‘*T thought you would be more pleased with 
these, because I picked them!” Pearl answered, 
tears of mortification g into her eyes at 
the cruel rebuff for her trouble and kindness, 

**Shall I go and fill the basket with others!” 
she asked, | ruefully at the despised basket 
of primroses, violets and snowdrops, 

“Tf you like; but why trouble about them! 
I ordered Peters to cut all the choicest exotics he 
has,” she replied, coldly, ‘‘ These odious field 
things must be.thrown away,” taking her seat 








at the pretty breakfast equipage with a haughty 
air of proprietorship she had never assumed 
before, 

“They shall not be thrown away. I will 
remove them to my own room,” Pearl returned 
a little resentfully. 

No trace of the morning's little contretemps 
was to be seen in the face of the handsome bride 
asthe bridegroom met her abt the altar, or her 
lovely bridesmaid Pearl, whose face, though pale 
as the snowdrops she wore on her wae 
radiant with loving smiles to greet her father, 
who had vacated his home for a week previous to 
his nuptials to appease the exactions of Mra, 
Grundy—commonly speaking, the world, 

A crowd of the village folk pressed forward 
eagerly to get » good view of the bride ; some of 
them curtseyed as she swept out majestically on 
her husband's arm, but no answering smile of 
pleasure greeted their courtesy, 

“She may be a bran fine lady to look at, but 
Tll wager she’s uot the genuine article,” 
whispered the oracle of the villege, the brawny 
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blacksmith. ‘* Why, our young lady smiles at us 
and our youngsters like a May morning, blese her 
i?) 


ty face 

"You're right, mate!’’ assented the miller. 
" She’s not a patch on Miss Marriot, bless her 
winsome face!” 

At this moment Pearl passed out, beaming 
with little smiles and nods of pleased recognition 
at young and old, who invoked no end of blessings 
on her sunny head; and a posy of wild roses 
from & tiny toddler, who positively refused to 
throw them at the feet of the bride, but flung 
them at her favourite instead, getting a shaking 
from her mother for her disobedience. 

** Good-bye, my darling child |” her father said, 
tremulously, as he was starting off for his bridal 
tour. ‘“ We shall soon return and aj! be united 
again, far happier than we have ever been 
before,” o 


“I only deeire your happiness, papa,” she 
faltered, brokenly, ‘ Pray forgive me crying, dear 
dad,” twining her arms round his neck in s traus- 
port of grief; “you and I have never been 
separated before. You will not love me the less 
now ; you will promise me, pepe | 

“Need you ask me such a question!” he 
replied, reassuringly, “ I have given you some- 
one else to share our affection ; one who, I feel, 
has already learnt to love you almost as dearly as 
myself,” 

A look of pafo came into her face as she 
recalled the fncident of the morning and the 
wrathful countenance of the bride, in return for 
her offering of flowers, 

‘*T hope ao,” she murmured, as he kissed her 
again and sgain, then hurried out to the car- 
riage, where his wife sat with a sullen frown 
at the tender farewell between father and 
daughter. 

“Snivelling young fool!” she muttered. 
“Tears seem to be always turned on ab will to 
catch the sympathy of men, lackadaisical decelt- 
ful minx! You shall have reason for real tears 
when I am mistress here, if you dare to loterfere 
with mei” 

Further sweet musings were interrupted by 
her husband entering the carriage, 

‘Kiss your hand to our darling child!” he 
sald, animatedly, as Pearl’s pensive little face 
prose forth eagerly to catch the last glimpse of 
them, 

She obeyed with a seeming good grace, giving 
immense satisfaction to the Major, who believ 
her the essence of sweet amiability and womanly 
affection. 

Never had Pearl felt so sad and weary when 
she entered the house to take her position as 
hostess to the few selected guests. How 
heartily she wiebed them all away—anywhere ; 
eo that she could feel free to indulge {nm her 
sorrow! But, alas! soclety is a hard, exacting 
taskmaster, as she knew to her cost before the 
beautiful spring day waned into night, and she 
was alone to wrestle with her agony of soul, for 
she felt intuftively trouble was looming in 
fature, 

A month later, when May, with its wealth of 
lilac, honeysuckle, and golden rain of laburnum, 
came fo’ resplendent, Mejor Marriot and his 
wife returned home, and that very same evening 
Mrs, Marrlop commenced her campaign to rid 
herself of her step-daughter. 

““What month shall we select for your 
wedding }”’ ‘she, remarked, in a. matter-of-fact 
way. “Shall I arrange it for June, when the 
roses are blooraing ¢” 

‘No, no, uot so soon!” she exclaimed, vehe- 
meen “ Papa said a year; It is not near that 
yeo 


*' Have you forgotten your promise? I kept 
mine falthfully ; you will have to keep yours.” 

“*Sir Cilve is not in Eogland now,” she sald, 
pileously ; “you surely do not wish to send me 
away? I am grateful to you for nob telling 
papa my eecret, indeed I am, but I feel too 
young yeb to marry. Besides, Lesile has. not 
hinted even that he wished pspa’s orders 
altered.” 

“This is childish nonsense!” she retorted, 
pettishly, ‘* You have permitted your foolish 
fancies to lead you into mischief, I might use a 
hareher term, bug I will spare your feelings, I 





fortunately found it all ont before it was too 
late, und now I insist upon your carrying oub 
the compact we made,” 

‘Ask me anything but that,” Pearl implored, 
“You would not force me if you knew how I 
shrink from the very thought of—of——” 

‘* What?” ber mother demanded sternly. " OF 
becoming the honoured wife of a handsome and 
talented man—a man thousands of girls would 
give thelr front teeth to captivate?” 

"You anticipate my thoughts, I'll admit I 
do pot feel fit to become his wife. I only ask 
for the time papa etipulated. Have a little 
compassion on me for his sake, if not for mine |” 

“T refuse simply because I wish to save you 
from yourself. So be prepared for your wedding 
to take place the commencement of July, Delay 
is dangerous. I, ae your mother, must Insiet 
upon obedience to my commands, knowing what 
Ido. Heaven knows your miserable secret has 
frequently weighed on my conscience since I 
became your father’s wife” (this hypoeritically 

**¥s your heart stone?” Pearl said, rebel- 
liously. 

"To will be if you dare me?” she answered, 
spitefully. “ Mine ie nota nature to be trifled 
with, The sooner you become impressed with 
that fact the better it will be for you. My 
honour is now bound up with your. father’s, 
(Oh, the mockery of the term from such lips }) 
‘Tt is my imperative duty to see that you, in 
your vanity and folly, do not smirch or draggle 
it in the mire of hey 

"I? How could I do anything so base, I 
may have been foolish, but never has a thought 
tarnished my honour,” she retorted, proudly. 
“You are crue!l-—bit cruel—to accuse me of 
such terrible things |” 

“We will cease this bickering,” she sald, 
sternly. “It is unladylike and disrespectful to 
one holding the position do towards you. To- 
morrow morning come {nto my boniloir, and tell 
me what day In Jaly your wedding is. to take 
place, At all events, you cannob accuse me of 
breaking my trust, though you have yours |” 

“Tf I could brave all, and confess everything 
to pspa,” she moaned, when Mrs, Marriot, with 
stately tread, left her to her own bitter reflec. 
tions. ‘She is heartless, and I verily believe 
hates me pow she Is papa’s wife, It is too late 
to reveal my secres. Papa would scorn me for 
my deceib; besides, I should only make 
malechief between her and him, for I know he 
would oe her for not telling him the truth, 
What can I do to evade this hatefal’ marriage ?” 
In her misery she rocked herself backwards and 
forwards in despair, 

‘Lora a-mercy, miss, how you startled me 
a-talking so loud to yourself as you did? I 
began to think you was gone a bit queer In your 
head !” said Kitty, ber rosy face full of alarmed 
concern. 

**] never heard you,” her mistress said et- 


lessly. 

“IT knocked away, too, till I was afraid I'd 
disturb the master, but I beg pardon, Miss Pearl, 
Are you fil?” 

“Not In body, Kitty; my Mlness is of the 
heart, that nothing can cure |” 

‘* You don’t mean to say you've got heart com- 
plaint?” she replied, in terror, taking Pearl’s 
words literally in her simplicity. 

“T mean to say I am wretched—so wretched 
that I would bless Heaven to take me fn ite holy 
keeping!” by 

‘ Oh! it’s that kind of feeling. I know. all 
about it, then. You have been a quarrelling with 
Mr, Keith, as.is your plighted husband, Ain't I 
right, dear mistress }"’ 

Pearl shook her head dolefully,— 

“*To’s that grand stuck-up madam then, who 
has been upsetting you,” she puraued, 

“ Remember she is mistress of this house, and 
my father's wife!” Pearl replied, reprovingly. 

“TI only kuow everything has gone topay- 
turvy,” the girl muttered, eudaciously; then cast 
down her face, abashed at her temerity in being 
so bold as to express her opiniona openly before 
od ai whom she would not vex for all the 
wor 

“Tam not angry, Kitty,” Pearl hastened to 
add, to comfort her, ‘‘only do not repeat such 





words again. Unfasten my hair. Iam tired ang 
out of sorts. Bedfordshire is the bestsplace fo, 
such cross patches as I!” ‘this with » 
brave efforts to smile, that quite deluded 
Kitty into the belief that Pearl was somewhat 
hysterical, 

“So you are going to run off with Keith before 
the autumn, you rogue!” the Major remarked, 
jocolarly, a days after his return home, 
Boe ied og to leave the nest to go billing and 
cooing 1” 

or Mamma thinks {b best!” Pearl-said, with » 
salver, 

“Mamma tells me it ls your whim ; but there, 
my wee birdie {s too shy to confess Its little 
secrete to its dad.” 

What incalculable misery she might have 
averted if she had only been courageous enough 
to confess her love for Sir Clive, and her utter 
abhorrence to carry out her engagement with one 


whom her heart told her she had never felt » 


spark of true affection for. 
) never to 


The golden opportunity vanished 
Jeoum, eoveigee ts the tolls of a woman who 
determined to make a breach between father ani 
daughter, or banish her from the houte which she 
pot 

. aly is ¢ “ " you 
and Keith have fixed In spite of my orders ; a 
suppose I must indulge you. What shall I give 
you for your wedding presents, bracelets or a 
necklace? as the time is very short; and I have 
to get some wove baggy set,” ‘ 

"“Ecare not—that is, I have no ¢hoice, dad,” 
she returned, apathetically. : 

“ Then leave it to me and the jeweller, Perhaps 
that will be the best plan,” he answered, 


cheerily. 

It he call have seen the expression of biank 
despair in het wan face, as she turned to leave 
the room, {tb would have horrified him, but fate 
decreed to be their foe, 

The next morning Major Marriot was rested 
in business conclave with his family lawyer, stric’ 
orders being given that no one was to obtrude on 
thelr privacy. 

“T cannot quite understand your wishes, 
Major,” the astute man of law observed. “ Is it 
a deed of gift you wish me to effect in Miss Mar- 
Hot’s interest pi . 

Certainly, my desire.” 
“ Bat you will Gud such a step impoverish your 


income severely. 

“T have thought of contingencies,” he sald, 

anfilnchingly. 
"As your legal adviser, {t fs my daty to point 
out the rashness of your scheme, especially as 
you have just married aod may have other 
children. My suggestion is to give your daughter 
a handsome dot on her marriage, and bequeath 
what you desire by will.” 

“I desire the business carried out according to 
my wishes,” he replied, d : 

“T have no alternative, , but to obey your 
instructions, much as I would desire you had 
been by my advice,” 

**T have weighed well the consequences to sl! 
concerned ; now my mind is perfectly at rest, 
because it’s fixed.” 

“TI never heard of such » mad sct from 
rational belng in all my profesefonal experience |” 
mueed Mr. Bennitt, in = whirl of perplexity, 
when he sat in his dingy offices in @ilfford’s Inn, 
amid piles of venerable old parchments and musty 
tomes. “Can there be something in the back- 
ground to account for such am unheard-of pro- 
ceeding, or fs his head 9 little weak ?” 

Tae solution of the problem wes more than he 
could solve, so he gave it up to go into other im- 
portant pros snd cons essler to decipher. | 


"Ob, mls! what do you think!” sald Kitty 
the day before the wedding, her comely face 
beaming over with smiles at the news she was 
about to "My Sam has ectually come 
back all.of a sudden to the Court!” » 

“And his master, too!” Pearl faltered, ber 
face getting colourless as marble, and letting {all 
in her agitation » costly Dresden coffee-cup, which 
ebi Into atoms, {ts contents staining her 
morning own, 

Sia cals he wanes todas Sam was gent © 
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first,” setting to work diligently to wipe 
mistresa’s delicate white robe, and gather up 
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ts, 
“Has he gone!” Pearl asked, in a strained, 
metallic voice, 

“ Well—er—not yet ; he asked me to give him 
a peep at the breakfast !”. Another conselous 
blush, and making good her escape to rejoin Sam, 
who was brushed and amartened to perfection to 


meet hie lady-love, and .was also with 
impatience to present her with a bottle of rosa | 
Cub and some light kid gloves he had 

in Paris, When she took off the lid lay a 


“‘ Joy_ever 3 can there be such « 
7 pos a ee who would give life iteelfto 


Neb commenced dressing yeb?” 
Mrs. Marriot remarked tartly, breaking in upon 
her sad golfloquy, a shining apparition of silks, 
Ince and jewels, °*‘ Where is Kate Read? her 


7H 
: 


. neglect is abominable |” 


a eee weary of it all!” Pearl mur- 
mured, A 

“ You are acting ina scandalous manner, you 
mean,” she replied heartlessly. "Have you no 
feeling for the man you pretend to love!” 

*T never sald I loved himi Bad asI am, I 
solemnly declare I am not 20 lost!” 

“Why have you permitted things to come to 
tuch 8 pass?! Do you not reflect upon the shame 
that will fall om your father, on me, and the 
galling insult to a gentleman who loves you suffi- 
Seer eee no better fate than to call you 

3 ” a , » - 

‘Ip is the thought of all this which ie crushing 
out all heppiness from my life, Look at-my 
face!” turning a tear-stained, sorrow-stricken 
one that would have brough pity from the hardest 


nature, , 

“T see a very unsnitable one for a bride, I con- 

fen.” going to the bell and ringing furiously for 
y. as e ’ 

“How dare you leave Miss Marriot!” she sald, 
wrathfally, towering over the girl with 
unflinchingly, brave to defend others against this 
tyrannical wife of her father’s, though weak 
where she herself was concerned, 

Satisfied that her mandate would be obeyed, 
Mrs. Marriot gathered up her sweeping skirts, 
pati, herself downstairs to receive the 

8 

Meanwhile Sir Clive 3 his tortured 
= aie . paced his sanctum, 





“ Craven idiot that J have been to waste pre- 
clous time in trying to forgeb my love when I 
might have won her from him,” he groaned, 
“*What is honour weighed against two lives! 
Unter misery | IfI could only bring back the 
past | ” 

Then espying Sam returnivg from his errand, 
he bounded out to meet him. Why, he could not 
have explained, seeing that hope was dead. 

PIER ae sagt the sige said, quickly, 
knowing what to say, yet hungering to glean 
some news of his lost ond ai Pa 

** Yes, Sir Clive, 1 left id with her mald, who 
took it up immediately.” 

"Ts the b——-” he was about to say bride, 
but he felt the name would choke bim, ‘I mean 
Miss Marriot, quite well ¢” 

“IT believe so, Sir Ciive, leastways Kit——, I 
mean Kate Read didn’t say anything toe the con- 
trary,” he replied, sheepishly. 

With bent head he eauntered out of the 
glare of the sun and the joyous chorus of the 
birds, which seemed to mock his misery, ind shut 
himeelf up to bear his heart's agony, uneeen by 
all human creatures, except the all-pitying eye 
of the only Comforter who could give rest to his 
tortured soul. 


“ Mr, Lealie Keith has sent a up this lovely 
bouquet and his love,” one of the bridesmaids 
— hurrying in. “Do be quick and get 


ee he hana ?” Pearl et or. 
Yes, to your j he just off to 
the church 1” a ‘ 

Talking no heed of the costly bouquet, she 
rushed down the crimson carpeted staira, just as 
she was, her heart throbbing madly, like pent-up 
waters unloosed, 


Oa she sped till the familiar sound of her 
father’s volce led her {nto the drawing-room, 
where he was conversing with Keith. 

** Father | father | forgive me,” she cried, dis- 

y, *‘I cannot, I dare not marry Laslie!” 

“ Whatis the me of this?” the Major 
asked, sternly, dazed with amazement, 

“Tam not worthy of Leslie's love. If I be- 
came his wife I sh be wretched |!” 

’ Then turning to the bridegroom, who was 
hast with mortified astonishment and wounded 
ty, but who had sprung to her side and put 

his arm round her waist, she continued,— 

*Porgive me, I implore you, and try to be- 
lieve that what I am doing now ie for your sake 
as well as my own. I have tried to be true!” 

* Ts this some nightmare?” her father gavped, 
realising the terrible position of humiliation her 
conduct would cause. “ Why, we shall be the 
laughing-stock of every man and woman for miles 
ren I could have forgiven you anything but 

“Father, do not cast me off!” she begged, tn 
abject terror, clinging to him desperately. 

“Tam overwhelmed with the gravity of the 
situation,” he returned, almost harshly. “‘ There 
was no pressure brought to bear on this match, 
and I solemnly believed you loved Leslie Keith. 
Now, at the last moment, you come and tell your 
erage husband and father you cannot become 


8 
_ “intended to go through ft all,” she mur- 
mured, 

“*It¢ seems I have had a very fortunate excape,”’ 
Keith observed, swallowing the affront to his 
dignity now the first shock of surprise was over, 
and fesling some compassion for the gir] who 
seemed bowed in the dust, ac it were, iu shame 
and anguish, ‘‘Uader the clroumstances, you 
will excuse my remaining ; my presence would 
only harrow up bitter thoughts and memories, 
That Mise Marriot has done right there Is no 
denying ; but the pity of it fs the lateness of the 


“Go, leave me!” her father said, ‘I must 
summon my wife to aid me in this trial, the 
crnellest I have ever experienced,” pushing aside 
the trembling hands roughly. ‘ Go to your room, 
and ponder over the misery your wayward con- 
eer wrought on. people who loved you too 


With 8 lingering: look of piteous regret and 
unspeakable sorrow she slowly dragged her weary 





limbs out of bis offended presence, and galning 
her room, flung hereelf on her bed. 

Earaged at being thworted in her will, Mrs. 
Marriot took no pains to conciliate the Major. 
She felt this was her golden opportunity to widen 
the breach by artful insinuations, and ecattered 
her barbed arrows right and left, yet assuming 
the while a friendly feeling to her victim, which 
entirely deceived her husband. 

“I will take this unpleasant task off your 
hands, dear!” she said, sympathisingly. “ You 
remain here, I shall simply say Pesrl is taken 
suddenly ill, and the ceremony is postponed.” 

“What a blessing you are to me!” he said, 
tenderly. “Heaven knows what I should have 
done without you in this fearful crisis.” 

In & brief time the house was deserted, all the 
guests scubttling off with littie hums and aha to 
each other, and sundry wise shrugs, that spoke 
volumes as to their credulity being duped by the 
elegant Mrs, Marriot’s plausible excuse. 

There lay the untouched breakfast in the rose- 
decorated dining-room, and the bridecake, with 
{ts wreaths of snowy buds and crystal cupids 
very wiockery. 

And the crowd of anxious, eager people waited 
at the church, which wae garlanded outside and 
in with lilies and roses. Flags wavei in the 
morning breezs from every cottage that could 
sport a bit of scarlet; even the tiny gateposts 
were adorned with the spoils of the hedgerows, 
symbols these of love to their favourite. 

But, alas! no bride came with dewy tears and 
smiles to see the token of thelr affection, The 
news spread like wildfire that, instead of sunny 
amniles and wedded biiss, Pearl was lying ili on 
her little white bed; and they all made thelr way 
homewards with disappointed, laggard footeteps, 
though their hearts were laden with earnest 
sympathy for the atricken young bride, 





CHAPTER VL 


Avtomy found Waterchase gay. and feative 
with a host of visitors, prepared for the on- 
alaught with the feathery tribe, chief among the 
guests belug a very old friend of Mra, Marriot’s, 
Mr. Leo Celli, a man remarkable for hie white 
teeth, small hands snd feet, and piercing dark 
eyes, baif Spanish, half Italian, and whose chief 
characteristic was singing in a thin, wiry tenot 
Italian aire from the celebrated Italian operas, 

He paid marked attention te- Pearl, who 
treated him with cool disdaln {n retura, feeling 
an {netinctive dislike to him that she could not 
define, for he was the essence of gontlemaniy 
courtesy. 

When the guests strolled forth laden with 
guns, &>., of a morning it was his invariable 
custom to be missing, on some pretext or the 
other, from the party; the charms of bis old 
friend and hostess seemed more alluring than 
sport in the covers. 

Many were the confidential (éte a-téies. they 
enjoyed, recalling a dark page in their history 
which would have surprised her trustful bus 
band could he have been an eye-witness of this 
precious pair. 

Sir Clive, on hearing of the sudden Illness of 
Pearl, felt It was a merciful respite, that fate had 
played his friend for once, and called to make 
inquiries to see how matters stood, and was later- 
viewed by Mrs. Marriot, who, with clever tact, 
kept Pearl out of his way, and led him to 
believe the marriage was only ~postpomed till a 
later date. 

He, of course, belisved the statement, yet 
fretted and fumed because he was denied the 
bilss of seeing Pearl The Major taciily con- 
firmed his wife's explanation, so he. went away 
again hopeless and wretched, resolved to quit 
the scene of so much heartburning and cruel 
disappointmert. 

In a week's time Carmington Courb was 
vacated, and he and Sam went on their travels 
again, much to Sam’s chagrin, who felt it a bitter 
hardship to leave his pretty Kilty, whom he bad 
bought a gorgeous garnet aud turquolse engage- 
mest ring, and a big ellver locket, with hie hair 
twisted in « true-lover’s knot on one side, and 
his likeness on the other. 
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“Ym danged if I’d stir a blessed peg,” 
whispered into Kitty’s ear the night bef 
started, “only he’s such a brick of a , 
and I wouldn't leave him in the lurch not for a 
thousand golden sovs! He’s got a heart as 

mtle and kind as any baby when you comes to 

ow him ; and he’s mightily hipped now, lass. 
I wouldn’t mind staking my Davy It’s all about 
your pretty young miseus.” 

* Nonsense!” whispered Kitty ; "how you do 
goon! Why, he never comes anigh her or she 
him! How in the name of goodness can they 
be a-courting, then, Mr, Wiseacre ?”’ and looking 
him fn the face saucily. 

"IT know this, I don’t like a swee ting ab 
adistance,” he replied, emphatically,as he pinched 
her plump cheeks, and snatched a kiss ; '* but this 
I do know, though I mightn’t be such a sharp 
chap as you are for a lass, that he went a nearly 
crazed the day we thought the wedding was 
egoing to come off.” 

Kttty was nob quite convinced, though she felt 
there was certain!y something in {6 all, and the 
pair dawdled about, wishing each other no end 
of good-byee ; then remembering some iast {m+‘ 
portant communication, which had to be endorsed 
by a kiss ; and;doubtiess, would have continued 
their billing and cooing till farther orders if the 
ever watchful eyes of Mrs, Marriot had not sud- 
denly appeared on the terrace, and she summoned 
Mise Kitty fn instantly. ‘ 

Pearl lost all her merry ways, for » barrier had 
come between her father and her, which kept 
them apart. He treated her coldly, almost fn- 
differently. The wound she had inflicted that 
July morn still rankled in his breast, fed by the 
cunning Iinflaence of his treacherous wife. 

Left to her own resources, Pearl became 
more devoted to her poor pensioners, whose needs, 
aches, and pains it became her chief study to 
alleviate. 

When at home she secladed herself as much as 
possible in her own rooms, shrinking from the 
society of her stepmother, who, she knew, to ber 
cost, mortally disliked her. 

All the guests had dispersed ; yet still Mr. Leo 
Celli remained, much to Pearl's annoyance, who 
felt a repugance for the fawning Italian, whore 
gilttering, snaky eyes seemed to follow her every 
movement like some evil shadow. 

“Dol slarm you, Miss Marriot?” he sald, in 
his soft plausible tone one evening, as he glided 
nolselessly into the conservatory, where she was 
seated copying a varciseus ; and on looking up, 
suddenly flew to the door with a little cry of 
fright. “ You are as timid as a doe of one who 
would protect instead of burt so fair a Illy— 
fairer than any among these |” 

“Tam not afraid!" she answered, haughtily, 
confronting him with a dash of her old spirit. 
Tb was your sudden appearance which startled 
me when I thought I was alone |” 

“Ts it so very enjoyable to always seck eoll- 
tude?” he rejoined, blandly. “It is purgatory 
to me to be alone!” 

“Tastes differ, Mr, Celli,” she retorted, curtly; 
“sometimes even clash.” With this parting 
thrast she left him to bear his purgatory, as he 
styled it, 

“* She fs a regular spiifire,” he thought. “Jn 
spite of her gentile airs and graces there's fire in 
those eyes too, She evidently suspects something, 
I must caution Thyra. Perhaps she has been 
playing the spy? We will have to be wary. 
She's not #o simple as she appears |” 

“To-morrow will be our opportunity, Leo,” 
whispered Mrs, Marriot ; ‘‘ the Major will be in 
town. He cannot possibly return the same 
night, It will be the safest plan not to com- 
mence our search until the household have retired 
for the night,” 

“ Bat why bother about the will lf you are sure 
he has done what is right for you t” 

“How dense you are!” she pouted, tapping 
him coquettishly with her fen. '*I tell you there 
fs some secret I must and will fathom connected 
with Pearl! I would stake my life she is not 
what she seems. I heard the lawyer say die- 
tinctly, ‘You will impoverish those belonging to 
you by this deed of gift to your daughter,’ What 
could be the meaning of such words? Ib would 





kill me if I thought I had sold myrelf to a man 
who would leave me a paltry pittance so that this 
chit of a girl may be rich.” 

“Even so, I cannot see what steps you could 
take bo alter it if we find it?” he suggested. 

** How simple you are! Why I should move 
heaven and earth to compel him to alter it, of 
course,” 

BF ve aoe about ne deed of gift? It is with 
wyer, I eu ” 

“T cannot nm ar know the will is In the deed- 
box, as I saw it myself one day when he was 
sorting papers, and laughingly alluded to it and 
a miniature, too, which I caught e giimpee of 
and he snatched out of my hands, but not before 
I read the name Pearl Marriot on the back, 
Pearl’s mother’s name was Ellen, and a portrait 
of hers hangs in the drawing-room. There is 
some mystery connected with her birth. I have 
tried to get him to talk abont the past, but he 
always gets irritable and refuses to answer me, 
You must run up to London and get some of the 
finest akeleton keys money will procure ; there’s 
a train after rae oct which will suit admirably, 
and you can return by the last down train to- 

hb,” 

“ What a pity you cannot get at his keys!” he 


Ww . 

"Ibis a moral impossibility, he always carries 
them in his pocket ; besides, this plan will avert 
all suspicion. He will never know how I have 
ferreted out his secrets.” 

** What a clever woman it is!” he said, admir- 
ingly. “If we only had enough money to live 
at ease, what a glorious time we would have |” 

“ You will have to learn patience, Leo ; every- 
thing comes to those who can afford to wait, I 
can send you sufficient for your needs till some- 
thing turns up to sever these galling fetters. One 
thing I know for certain, that his heart is affected 
seriously. The day of that upset with Pearl I 
thought he would have died, and he confessed 
that the doctor had told him he might be taken 
off suddenly at any moment through excitement 
or fright. It fs this knowledge which naturally 
makes me anxious to see the will.” 

The palr of conspirators carried out thelr 
arrangements very cleverly, and armed with a 
goodly assortment of keys betook themselves that 
night to Mra, Marriot’s room to make their 


search. 

Leo’s nimble fingers soon contrived to open the 
brase-clamped box, and to her infinite delight she 
was able to ecav the contents, 


The stable-clock clanged out the melancholy 
twelve tolls, the funeral knell of the departed 
day; and Mra. Marriot gave a little exclamation 
of exultation as she espled the black ribbon knot 
at the top of a document. 

So engrossed did they both become that they 
never heard a sound, consequently the hall door 
opened, unheeded by the precious couple, 

“‘ Thyra,” called the well-known voice of her 
husband on the firet landing, which sent the life- 
blood surging through her veins, and made Leo 
Celli leap t> his feet in terror. 

* Great Heaven ! we are lost,” he gasped, in 
terrified accents. 

‘* No, not if you are brave,” she panted. ''The 
room opposite is Pearl's. Go, I say; you can 
leap from her window. Go, I beseech you!” 

Like a panther he sprang across the landing 
into Pearl’s room, and thence to the window, like 
one distracted. As Fate would have it the 
Major, believing his wife was asleep, as she did not 
answer his call, retraced bis ateps into the dining- 
room to geb himself a glass of sherry before re- 
tiring. en somethiog impelled him to have a 
cigar out in the moonlit grounds. After being 
stifled up in a hot railway coupé for so many 
hours he felt {t would refresh him 

To his horror he saw the sash of his daughter's 
window drawn up, and the form of a man peer 
out, ae if to plumb the distance from the ground, 

Petrified with an awful dread he dared not 
analyse, even to his own soul, he stood beneath 
& quivering larch, to watch the lesue of this 
night’s adventure; when, lo! the man who 
alighted with cat-like agility to the eoft yielding 
turf proved to be Leo Cellt. 

“Oh, Heaven!” the Mejor groaned, putting 
his hand to his heart, as a ghastly blue tinge 





a 


ce fh gots ane Mover og Rod 
seat. “Oh, Heaven; would she had before 
I had witnessed this proof of her baseness.” 

perfectly ignorant that his exploit had 
been observed by his host, was paseing on, to gain 
some admittance to the mansion, when the Major 
put out his arms, and shouted hoarsely, — 

**Villain, you cannot escape. I have been 
watching you, vile reptile that you are. What 
excuse have you for leaving my daughter's 
chamber ab this hour 1” 

"Only the potent one of love,” he answered, 
with mock humility. 

“The very term fs accursed from such lips,” 
the Mejor retorted, breathlessly. ‘Does love 
pollute the objeet of its affection, and cast igno- 
miny and shame on the fair head of ite victim? 
Oh, Heaven! what would I give to have a few 
moments of my old strength vouchsafed to me, 
to crush your pestiferous life out of your false 
“Te prived him of fu speech, and Le 

age depriv: m 0! rther » an 0 
Celli made good his exit, quaking with fear and 


ht. 

“Tt Is not much to do, to save the honour 
of your father’s name, surely?” Mrs. Marriot 
argued, ag Pearl, very alarmed, jumped out of 
bed, and ran to her stepmother’s room, when the 
noise of the window being suddenly opened 
awoke her. 

“IT do not understand what you wish me to do, 
or why Mr, Celli dared to enter my room,” Pear! 
sald, nervously, ~ 

** Mr, Celli was alone with mein my room.” 

“ What business had he to be iu the room of 
my father’s wife?" Pearl demanded, a crimson 
flood of maidenly shame mantling her face at the 
fearful thought that arose in ber by mind. 

**It was by accident, I swear it, and I was as 
fnnocent In my motive as you are now. I had 
some {mportant papers to show him, and never 
dreamt of the construction my rash conduct 
might impose. I am a wife, and the honour of a 
grand old namie will be dragged in the mire [f 
you refuse my prayers, though I am guiltless of 
the crime the world would bring to my charge. 
You are free, An ardent lover may be excuced 
for his boldness to obtain.a few moments’ con- 
verse with the girl he loves. I kept your secret, 
you will admit. All I ack fs, keep mine in re- 
turn. Think of the terrible iseues at stake |" 

** You wish me to gay that man left my room, 
not yours! Ob, how can you ask me to defame 
my own fair name! Papa will spurn me!” 

“Will you for a quibble give your father his 
deathblow? I tell you the moment he hears 
Leo Celli left my room the shock would kill him. 
He is a martyr to heart disease, and may die at 
any iostant. Will you, his own child, take so 
awfal a responsibility just to escape a few 
moments’ easure from a most indulgent 
father, who pardon the little escapade, and 
put it down to a girl’s folly.” 

Sach sophistry could not but have its effect 
upon the pliant nature of Pearl, and she gave the 
promise unconditionally, 

Tue following morning she did not appear at 
the breabfast-table, She dared nob face her 
father, She dreaded to meet his wrath. 

‘Your papa requests you to go Into the library 
ab once, miss!” Kitty said, looking very 
frightened, “And, oh! mfes, he does lock 80 
dreadfully angry, and so white!” 

Pearl’s face filled with dismay at 


message. 

Her heart throbbed with apprehension as she 
neared the library, and she now bitterly re- 
gretted she had been led into such a trap. 

To her {ntense surprise she found [eo Celli 
seated opposite her father, whose handsome face 
had undergone so marvellous a change that she 
shrank back appalled. Ten were added to 
it, and fn place of its wonted genial smile, a dark 
lowering frown clouded his brow, which portended 
coming trouble. 

“Take a seat, Miss Marriot,” he commenced, 
frigtdly. . 

The cruel tone and term, “ Miss Marriot,” cut 
her to the quick. Quivering from head to foot 
she obeyed bim, gazing at the two men with an 
agony of sue painful to witness, 

**T sent for you,” he continued, ** to inform 
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you that after last night’s infamous proceedings 
there is but one course open for me ag your 
father to pureue, The honour of my family 
demands you instantly becoming the wife of Mr. 
Ceili |” 

"Nol! no!” Pearl cried, vehemently putting 
out ber hands as if to werd off some awful 
calamity. 

“I say, nay—command {t!” he thundered, 
foriously. “I will permit no degraded hussy to 
bear my name—a name that has given ite best 
blood for honour’s sacred cause.” 

“ Papa!—papa! listen—ob, in pity, listen |” 
she entreated, but fn vain. He was inexor- 
able, 

“I beg you to be considerate enough In this 
instance to keep silent and listen to me, Mr. 
Celli has consented to repair, as far as man 
can, the cruel insult he has put on a member 
of my household. Be pared to accompany 
me to London, with view of a private 
marriage to-morrow morning. We start at 
10.35,’ 


Had he mounced a sentence of death it 
could noy have rendered her sufferings more 
poignant, 


“Kill me rather than that,” she murmured, 
trying to rlse—her pretty face livid, her eyes 
wide open, but tearlese, 

"TY would give all I possess in this world ff you 
had never been born,” he retorted, bitterly, 
callous to the pain he was inflicting in his sup- 
posed righteous wrath. 

She tried to reach the door, but s sudden 
dizziness whirred through her poor dazed brain, 
and with a convulsive effort to say something 
before she left his presence she tot reeled, 
and fell to the floor before Celli could catch her, 
Even he, villain that he was, felt pang of re- 
gret and remorse at the Infamous part he had 
played, now that he saw the result. 

No glimpse of plty escaped the Major for his 
stricken child. He simply requested Celli to 
remove her to her apartment, remarking with 
biting frony,— 

“She will soon be your wife in the sight of the 
world, Therefore I depute to you the duty.” 

Very gently the Itallan ralsed her up, and 
carried her to her room, feeling by no means 
comfortable in his mind at the result of his 
night’s sdventure, 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Do let me bring.you something, mistress, 
dear,” Kitvy pleaded, with big tears in her eyes, 

‘No, leave me, Kitty. It is the only service 
you can render me now,” Pearl murmured, 
brokenly, when the evening was far advanced, 
and she had not broken her fast. After her 
swoon, in which the faithful girl had attended to 
her with true devotion, she remained ina state 
of torpor, Her pretty eyes glittered under their 
damp lashes, giving great concern to Kitty, for 
she feared the indisposition would end in fever, 

“Jast a cup of tea and the leastesb morsel of 
dry toast,” she persisted. 

“If tv will please you very much,” Pearl 
replied. 

She tried to make a pretence to eat the toast 
and drink the tea to satisfy her maid; then 
drawing her maid towards her she said,— 

“You have been a faithful, good friend, Kitty, 
and I have a desire to show you how grateful I 
feel. It ie a whim of mine, so you must indulge 
mé,” unfolding a crisp roll of banknotes. ‘ Here 
is a hundred pounds, it is my wedding gift 1” 

"Oh, miss i {tis too much to give me all at 
once!” gasped Kitty, overwhelmed with the 
magnitude of the sum. . 

"Take it and make no remarks. You and Sam 
will find plenty of use for it by-and-by ; and now 
good-night, I am tired.” 

Instinet whispered Kitty to remain upon some 
pretext or other, to stay by her lady's side with- 
out leave; then her habit of obedience over- 
ruled the feeling. 

“ Bat I shan’t sleep a wink, I know, The poor 
darling looks so weak andill,” she thought, as she 
shaded the lamp, and drew the curtains to at the 





window. to keep out the moonlight, and nolse- 
lessly stole out of the room. 

When left to herself Pearl started up, mut- 
tering wildly,— 

“ death, a thousand deaths, than marry 
that monster | Oh, father | if you only knew how 
bitterly unjust you have been to your child |” 

Then ahorrible diaziness again seized her, 
which she stifled by laving her face and head 
with water, 

Going to her writing-table she penned a few 
hasty lines to her father. Her jewels she ecanned 
over, and selected a pear! and ruby ring, a present 
from her father on her last birthday ; the other 
valuables she locked up, placed the key within 
the letter, and carefully sealed the envelope, and 
left it on the desk, 

The cross Sir Clive gave her she tied round her 
neck with a piece of black ribbon, the remainder 
of her banknotes she tucked in her dainty little 
plush pursé; then wrapped herself in her 
travelling cloak and hat, and sat walting till she 
heard the coffee taken Into the drawing-room, 
and sped downstairs like lightning, through the 
deserted dining-room, on to the terrace, down 
the steps, up the carriage drive, and ont of the 
ees (3 gate without drawing the attention of a 


“ Free, free!” she ejaculated, exultantly, and 
was lost In the weird shadows of the night. 
* * * * * 


Gone!” exclaimed the Mvjor, frantically, 
when the next morning his wife brought the 
news of her flight; his poor face vid with 
anguish. “No, Thyra, you have sald this to 
alarm me, Do not break my heart!” 

“To ts perfectly true, for here is o letter, 
Read it ; perhaps it will give us some clue,” 

With hands that seemed suddenly palsied he 
broke the seal and read :— 


“Dear Darntine Para,—Your Nttle Pear) has 
gone from you for ever, because she loves you. 
It is better so, but as I wish one day to meet 
mamma and you at the foot of our Father’s great 
white throne, I affirm I am innocent of one 
wrong action with Leo Oellil, Your loving, 
though unhappy child, 

“Par. Marriot.” 


His face became clammy and drawn as he read 
these words, and the letter and key fell ont of 
his nerveless grasp. 

“Great Heaven!” he murmured, I have 
driven my child ont into the world to starve, 
perhaps to die, by my accursed brutality, I 
would not Haten to her piteous prayer to be 


“What is the use of reproaching yourself?” 
his wife argued, soothingly. 

“Reproach myself, madam!” he cried, des- 
perately; “why, do you know what I wonld 
give to bring my darling one back under this 
roof? I'll tell you—life iteelf, for I know she 
was Innocent of all knowledge of that scoundrel 
being in her chamber ; if it was the last word I 
spoke in life, I would swear it.” 

“ You belleve her innocent after such incon- 
testible proof#” she urged, wincing at his 
earnest repudiation of his daughter’s guilt, 

“ Yes, for she-never told a lie in her life, and 
she has solemnly vowed she was innocent, and 
I know she speaks the truth.” 

i duped by a plausible letter,” 
she retorted, egary sarcasm; “ for- 
re ot most important fact, that an fnno- 
cent girl would have no reason to run away, os 
she could better prove her innocence by staying 
and facing It out.” 

“Are you my child’s enemy that you refuse 
to even belleve my word as well as hers!” he 
sald, bitterly. ‘‘Why did you invite that roué 
to our home? He has polluted it by hfs loath- 
reed ag are he fe as false a3 the Evil One 
hi I hold you responsible, madam, for 
Introducing him.” 

A sinister gleam came Into her eyes of venge- 
ful hatred to the poor homeless wanderer, now 
that she could see her husband's trust had re- 
turned for bis child, 

“TI think you are very urjast to put all the 
blame upon him, who, to say che least, has been 








made a scapegoat, despised and j:lted by a giri 
whom I know he loved, not wisely but too well, 
she anewered, with affected feeling, 

"If my daughter had cared for the fellow sho 
would have stood by him staunchly. She gave 
up Keith because she did not love him! A 
nature that could show such dauntiess courage 
at euch a crisis would stand by the man she had 
permitted to cast a stigma on her fatr fame. if 
refuse to discuss the affsir with you, Mrs. 
Marriot, the scales have fallen from my eyes ; 
would to Heaven they had never been blinded.” 

Seeing argument was of no avail, she with- 
drew in no enviable frame of mind to consult 
with her confederate, 

“The game’s up,” he said despondently ; "the 
sooner you and I cut 1 the better.” 

“Tt she said, “ Are you crazed? Why, this 
is the very opportunity I have been longing for, 
to have the field to myself. When he gets more 
resigned and calm I shall be able to turn him 
round my little finger, and worm out all hia 
secrete,” 

“T tell you he will baffle you ; he suspects you 
had some hand In the other night’s business, by 
what you tell ms, My advice is to get all the 
money and valuables you can together and clear 
out.” 

“TI shall do nothing so cowardly. I am his 
wife, and intend to stand my ground. She has 
gone away, therefore no proof can te forth- 
coming to prove I had anything to do with the 
affair.” 

“You fiend ion human shape!” muttered her 
husband, who had gone out on the terrace to 
cool the burning fire which seemed consuming 
him, when the voices of his wife and Calli tn 
excited conclave arrested his attention. Screen- 
fog himself behind a huge tub of azsieas, ha 
heard all. 

"T will fol! your plans,” he aaid, fiercely, ‘‘ You 
Jezebel, whom I took to my hearb and home, 
and nurtured. You shall see what hate and 
revenge can do,” 

And they went, conversing on their future 
plans, perfectly unaware of the fearful! volcano—- 
of terrible wrath—they had raised in the breast 
of the Major, who carried out iu his oature the 
proverb—bewarg cf the anger of a good-natured 
man 

The next day he started for town, and made a 
new will before leaving ; he had an interview 
with Celll, requesting his immediate departure 
from Waterchase, but carefully concealed his 
bitter feelings beneath a frigid indiffecence that 
befiled the wily Italian to unravel, 

His conduct to his wife was outwardly un- 
changed, except for one circumstance, that he 
changed his apartment, betaking himself into his 
dressing-room to sleep, alleging as an excuse his 
disturbed frame of mind, and a desire to bo 
alone. 

“What a strange freak!” Mrs, Marriot 
thought, and then the subject dropped. 

The Major employed a private detective to 
search for Pearl before leaving London ; then re- 
turned to his home, which now was fall of 
bitter memories, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“For Heaven’s sake, ma’am, come to the 
master!” exclaimed Ellis, In accents of fear, 
rushing into her boudoir without stopping to 
knock. 

“What is the matter!” gasped his mistress, 
rising from her dainty breakfast with a white 
face. “Iaheill? Speak, man, can’t} yout” | 

'*My poor master is—ts lying all stark and cold 
on the floor in the Mbrary,” he blurted out, 
shivering as {f with mortal fear. 

It was too true—something had occurred in 
the long, dreary watch of the still night, A 
black-plamed messenger had visited the Major 
and borne him from all earthly trials to his last 
home, just as he wae writing a pathetic letter of 
love and self-reproach to his beloved child. 

“Pardon your erring, but remorseful father, 
who can never pardon himself for his blindness,” 
wore the last words his hand had traced; the 
reat of the letter remained unfinished, 
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"Merciful Heaven, he is dead!” his wife 
sereamed, on bending down and feeling his {cy 
hand and heart, that was stilled for ever, 

Poor Ellis looked at his dead maater with tears 
running down his furrowed cheeks, a picture of 
gtief, for he was devotedly attached to the genial, 
kind-hearted Major. 

“Go and get a doctor—get someone, Instead 
af ety Senay like one demented.” 

With a shrug he obsyed, muttering,— 

**No doctor will bring the poor master alive, 
ma’am, or I'd run with the wind.” 

Soon the place was hushed, and the household 
erept about the close-drawn blinded rooms fn 

silence, 


stealthy 

On the fifth day Major Marriot was laid in the 
family vault amid all the grand trappings of pur- 
ehazeable woe, while the widow donned the 
eoatifest of dull dead silks, and the sweetest thing 
{a widow's bonnets straight from Madame Louise, 
the Court milliner. 

After the funeral the family lawyer apprised 
vex that a fresh will had been made, subject to 
his danghter’s restoration to her home. : 

It was s keen blow to her to be left In the 
dark as to this change in his plans ; but a sinister 
hope inspired her to belfeve Pearl had made away 
with herself In her terrible mish, as no 


— had reached Waterchase of the missing 


** Of course, I am wholly and solely mistress 
bere until this girl is discovered ’ she observed, 
haughtily, 

“ Yes, madam, wholly and solely mistress,” he 
stpeated, “ till Miss Marriot returas,” 

“ In the event of that occurring I shall provide 
for her, of course,” she replied, 

Tne will, I believe, will arrange that matter, 
madam,” he said, with vinegary sarcasm, thad 
aren ehe could not help notic 

“It is not likely he would his widow 
fer co wilful and disobedient a daughter?” she 
argued; “he was too justly incensed at her 
shameless conduct,” 

*Jois not my business bo discuss my late client’s 
wishes or his daughter,” he returned, bruaquely, 
gethering up his papers, and making a hasty 
petreat, 

“ Detestable man | a perfect bear!” she mut- 
tered, “Leo shall deal with you In the future, 
Wt Tam able to withdraw all basiness away from 
you!” 

**Her pride will get a fall!” thought Mr, 
Bennitt, chuckling, as he made his way.to the 
siation. “‘T mast redouble my energies to find 
Mies Marriot, What a scene there: will be by- 
and-by !” 


+ « * + 


In the meanwhile Pearl had sought oblivion in 
the vortex of busy teeming London, aod found 
s. safe asylum in. breezy, open Kilburn with a 
governess, a friond of the past, who had stayed 
with them abroad for 4 year, and. who, In com- 

tance with Pearl’s postition, promised to Keep 

er secret, and keep it faithfully. 

When her money began to run short she com- 

pod some small water-colour sketches, aod 
was most fortunate fn disposiag of them to her 
faficite satisfaction. 

“I -have a proposition te make to you, Miss 
Shaw,” the manager of the firm sald one day 
when she brought her small parcel ss usual for 
sale, ‘One! think which will please you |” 

“Thanks, véry much!” she answered, {n her 
mellow, soft voice, untying her sketches. ©. “ 

* We have a stand af the Exhibition to exhibit 
eur pletures and works of art every year, Now 
it Hes fo my power to appoint you as the ateen- 
dant at the coming one, Will you acceph it ?’’ 

“Ob! yes, gratefully,” she replied, eagerly ; 


“it is just the position I should like above -all 
things,” & sudden thought occurring to her 


that in the buatle and turmoil of euch a Iffe she 
aeuld crush down bitter memories and vain 
longings, : 

Ss it came about thab in May Pear! Marriot, 
known now as Mise Shaw, took her statlon behind 
the stand committed to her charge. 4 

Even Royalty iteelf stopped at the stand to 
admire the swach young attendant rather than 
Qhe many trifles scattered about with artistic 





carelessness, and the Royal males cast many open 
and furtive glances in her direction. 

The dazzling scene amaz2d Pearl, and certainly 
distracted her from all past memories, as 

ously arrayed Cingalese aud Parsees, bleziog 
ri 4 sliver and gold embroidery, flitted by, 
mingling with the bright yellow and pink satin 
mantles aud sparkling jewels of the Oriental 
ladies, who seemed to challenge the splendid 
uniforme of the gallant sons of Mars, who 
mustered strong, 

“ Jast look ot that beautiful 
By George ! she’s got some fine 
neck too!” remarked a dis hed. man with 
a white moustache and dark eyes, ‘ Quite ont of 
the usual style ; I shall try and purchase some- 
thing of her |" 

Sir Ciive, for it was no other than he, who had 
indu! is friend's earnest solicitation to stroll 
in see the show, belng in London for a few 
days, suddenly glanced in the direction indicated, 
and saw to his utter astonishment, his lost love, 
Pear] Marriot, with his wedding-gifi sparkling on 
her bosom, 

“Am I dreaming!” he ejaculated, excitedly, 
pushing through the crowd, hile whole face radiant 
with joy as he neared the counter. 

‘* Pearl!” . whispered his well-remembered 
voice which sent a rush of rosy culour into her 
face, and « thril! of unspeakable delight ‘through 
every fibre of her being. ‘*Thank a merciful 
Providence I have found you at last!” 

Unmindful of the throng pressing round and 
about them, their hands met in one fervent burn- 
ing clasp that spoke the language each heart dare 
not express, 

‘fT am so. pleased—-ao pleased,” she faltered. 
‘* Have you been home, and have you seen a 

A blank look came Into his face at her ted 
question, for it told him she had not learnt the 
aad news of her loss; so he parried the question, 
feeling this was not the opportunity to reveal to 
her the truth. 

Very gently and tenderly he broke the sorrowful 
intelligence to her that evening when she left the 
Exhibition. 

Her anguish was terrible to witness while it 
lastéd, but his love and sympathy strengthened 
her to a considerable extent. 

Those who visited the Exhibition the following 
day found another attendant at the stand Pear! 
had graced with her sweet presence. Many of 
her would-be admirers went away very crestfallen 
at their disappolotment, 

Mr, Bennitt waited upon Pearl, and dizclosed 
to her the contents of her father’s last will, also 
the secret of her birth. 

“Tam perfectly bewildered,” she sald, as he 
went on, “ not the child of Ellen Marriot, Then 
who am I?” 

"The daughter of Pearl Marriot, a lovely girl 
in hnmble life, whonr he loved pauildiiedely and 
devotedly, and married three months after the 
firat Mrs, Marrlot’s death, which took placa nine 
monthe’ sfver marriage, and who was thrust upon 
him by his mother. At your birth your mother 
died, and the temptation sefzed your father to 
pass you off to the world as the child of. his firat 
wife, who was the niece of anearl, Ambition for 
your future was the rullng passion of his life, 
When you were supposed to marry Mr. Keith he 
raade a deed of gift determining ‘to keep the 
secret for ever. Your refusal to marry bim over- 
turned his plans; then certain proofe of baze 
treachery practised by his wife came to his know- 
ledge, proving your uudoubted innocence, the 
result belong this new will and a confession of a 
secret he had intended to die with.” “Then the 
lawyer stole away, leaving her father’s last 
Mess sge, 

Many were the tears of love and plty shed 
as she listened to this strange confession from 
the dend, 

**With all her heart your child forgives you,” 
she murmured, when the Major’s last letter was 
read, ‘“‘ Heaven, in its infinite love and plty, be 
merciful to one who has suffered much, and 
erred through love,” 

She laid her throbbing head on the table, and 
sobbed blessed tears that eased her stricken 
heart. Then 2 caressing hand fell on her soft 


1, Carington. 
onds on her 





coils of hair, and 2 yoice, tremulous with emo. 
tion, said,— 

" My heart’s best love; do not weep!’ then 
he drew her to his breast. “This for hence. 
forth must be your haven, and I your com- 
forter 1” 

She gazed up into Sir Olive’s eyes, a light in 
hers kindled as if by magic, and in very malden 
timidity she veiled hers, and became dizzy with 
excess of joy. 

“Speak, my love! Make me blesh with ths 
assurance I am thirsting to hear from your dear 
lips |” 

"Olive, dear Olive, I-—I love yeu!” che 
murmured, In a tremulous voloe, bub loud 
enough for his sharpened senses to catch, 

Such a sacred scene belonged only to the pair 
of united lovers, so we will leave. them to-thelr 
new-born bliss, 

* = * * we 

Six months have elapsed since Pearl retarned 
to Waterchase, and she was now the wife of Sir 
Cilve Carington. 

Mrs, Marriot was. compalled to abdicate, after 
asevere tussle with Mr. Bennitt, who was de- 
puted to allow her one hundred a year for life, 
which Pearl, in her generosity, Increased to four 
handred, thus ying good for evil. 

Armed with pitiful pittancs, as the widow 
termed it, she went abroad and married Oelii. 

Kitty and Sam had become man and wife, and 
were installed in the pretty lodge at the Oourt, 
where Lady Cariogton and her doting husband 
mostly lived. 

Chaplets of lovely fresh flowers were daily 
placed on the tomb of Major Marriot ; and as 
time rolled on, a pafrof tiny rosy fingers helped 
to weave wreaths of snow and violets for 
“dear danpa’s bed of flowers,” as little Pearl 
would say wistfully, as she helped her mother In 
her loving task to the dead, whom she revered 
aud loved, fn spite of his one mistake, 


{THE END } 








THE WIFH’S DEBT. 


—n0:— 
CHAPTER L 


Joux Lacy was head clerk ia the business 
establishment of Whitmore and Co., in the large 
manufacturing town of Storchester. From the 
time John first entered Mr, Whitmore’s counting- 
house [t had been bis ambition to have a home of 
his own and a wife, 2 

For some years he had toiled on, living in 
Giogy lodging», and denying himeelf everything 
but the bare necessaries of life, to save the money 
requisite for farnishing the long dreamed of 
ttle mansion, and starting fn life comfortably. 

His future wife's friends he knew could not do 
anything towards the expenses of their married 
life, for Emily Wilson was the only child of an 
old aoldier, whose pension would die with him. 

She had received a good education from her 
mother, and was in # situation until such time as 
John could offer her a home of her own, Emily 
refused to be a burden upon her parents, whose 
narrow income barely sufficed for thelr own com- 
fortable sup 

And now John’s dream was realised. A cosy 
little house was taken and forniched ;a fort- 
night’s holiday from the office was obtained, 
during which time Ewlly became Mrs, Lacy; 8 
few days’ sojourn {uv the country, and then back 
to the little house at Storchester, which was 
henceforth to be their home. 

Home | how John’s heart thrilled at the word. 
Yes, he, too, now had a home ;and more, he lad 
the wife of bis heart, for whom he had so long 
patiently waited and tolled. 

John Lacy was eminently a man of method; 
and as soon as they were settled In their home 
proceeded to lay before his wife his plans for 
regulating their household accounts. Al! bills 
were to be settled every quarter; and so, John 
said, they would know how they were golpg ot 
He then informed Emily that he wished her to 
have a certain annual sum for her own dress aud 
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expenditure; and he placed six pounds in her 


hands as her firat quarter's instalment, cautioning 


her with a smile, not to run Into debt, 

Emily smiled too, she did not think the caution 
much needed, as half the sum her busband 
allowed her generally covered her wardrobe 
expenditure ; and, like John, she had been care- 
fally saving during the four years of thelr en- 
gegement, 80 as to provide, with a little aseistance 
from her parents, a respectable outfit for her 


marriage. 

Six months had passed happily away ; the long 
winter evenings had seemed all too short to the 
happy pair as they eat by their own fireside, all 
the more enjoyed for the occasional breaks io the 
form of evening visits to their friends, for they 
bd pleasant circle of acquaintances, all of 
of whom considered ft neceseary to show their 
respect for the newly-married pair by inviting 
them once at least, 

Toe epring was rapidly advancing, and Emily 
began to consider how she could lay out her 
scarcely touched allowance to the best advantage, 
in the purchase of a seasonable drags, 

She was pond one morning on thie all- 
important subject, when the door-bell rang, and 
her little maid-servant announced that a gentle- 
man wished to with her, 

“Show him In,” said Emily, and a dark man 
made his appearance, 

“T have taken the lberty of callisg, madam,” 
he began, “ to Inform you that I am now travel- 
ling with new spring goods of all descriptions— 
mostly French, They are of the latest etyle, and 

fmported them myself, I am enabled to 
offer them at a much lower than you would 
usually purchase them Im the shop», Will you 
parmit me to show them to you?” 

“Thank you,” sala Emily, “but I really do 
not know that I require anything.” 

“Only permit me to show you what I have,” 
urged Mr. Dennis, for that was the stranger's 
name, ‘*You need not purchase if you do not 
Wish {t, but I should like you to see the contents 
of my cares,” 

"There can be no harm in looking,’ thought 
Emily, and the man, secing her Hesitation, at 
once brought in a large leather case from the 
entrance, where he had left It, and proceeded to 
exhibit sundry elegant coats, sk and so forth, 

“ Remember, I have not Pants: to buy,” said 
Emily, as she watched dress after dress unfolded 
and laid out on the chars and tables. 

“Oh, dear, no,” sald Mr, Dennis, blandly : 
"ft fs a pleasure to show them to a lady of your 
taste; and,” he added, speaking {n 8 more con- 
fidentia! tone, and moving nearer to comes 4 I take 
cast-off wardrobes; If you have any old dr: 


‘or hate you have done with, I will give you their 


full value in exchange.” 

There was ® fresh inducement to Emily, who 
had already bey un to cast very admiring glances 
atapretty spring dress and a new etyleof cont 
which Mr, Denuts had dieplayed ; they were both 
more expensive than she wished, but she knew she 
had two or three articles of 8; which she 
had already decided were worth puttin 
away for another winter, andshe hoped that wi 
the help of these she might bring the price of 
the much-coveted articles within her reach. 

Her countenance fell when Mr, Dennis, after 
cxumnining $0 neg seep dresses bracg critical 

, Mentioned a shilings as extent of 
value ; he heeltated, looked ogain at the 
dress, and at leet consented to take five pounds 
and her ol4 winter ents. It was more, by a 
great dea), than she had thought of allowing her- 
self to spend on these two items, but then she 
conaidered they were a great deal handsomer than 
= could have got for the money at any of the 

ops, 

In the evening Emily exhibited her purchases 
to her husband, who duly admired them, 

z Paid for ?” he asked, with a emile, 

s Of course, dear Jobin,” wae the ready reply ; 

they only cost me a part ‘in money, for I 
exchanged some old dresses for them.” 

ehow Emily did not like to name the real 
sa she had given for them, though it would 
ona well and wiser had she told the whole 


Six months more rolled on, ands little one was 





expected. Emily was very busy io her prepara- 
tions, John made her a liberal present to pro- 
vide for the coming cf the Iittle stranger, but 
Emily taxed ber own purze to the utmost to 
have everything very vice, as she considered. 

The event was over, and Emily was rapidly 
recovering ber usual strength aud health. John, 
proud of his: first-born, a fine boy, proposed that 
they should take advantaze of his christening, and 
return thelr friends’ hospitality, by ivviting s 

on the occasion, Emily agreed, and the in- 
vitations were duly iseued. ° 

A few days before the expected party, Emily 
was nursing ber boy, and cousidering whether 
he was most like John or her own father, when 
the door was opened, and Mr, Dennis was intro- 
duced, He began by complimenting Emily on 
her looks, and the beauty of the child. 

“ May T ask his name!” said Mr. Dennis. 

"We think of calling him John Edward, 
after his father and mine,” replied Emily. 

“Then he is not chriatened yet $” eaid Mr. 
Dennis, 

“No,” replied Emlly; ‘ft is to take place 
next Wednesday.” 

“Ah! then I am just fa tlme ; of course you 
will want a new dress,” said Mr. Denuis. 

“No,” replied Emily ; ‘I can’t posatbly afford 
it just now; I shall wear my wedding dress in 
the evening.” 

‘© What! at the christening?" exclaimed Mr, 
Dennis, “Ob, pardon me, my deor lady, but 
that would not be good taste. Besides, the dress 
cannot have worn as well as the wearer; she 
may look as fresh as ever, bub the dress must 
have lost ite freshness by thie tima. Now, if 
you will only allow {me to show you, I have 
the moat lovely thing ; just suitable—there t” 
wr taking from its case delicate rose-pink 
all 


Emily could not restrain an expression of 
admiration, and she acked,— 

What is the price?” 

* Five pounds,” replied Mr. Dennis; “but to 
you I will make it four pounds ten ehillings ; 
it is so exactly what wiileuit your complexion,” 

Emily knew this, and she sighed as she said,— 

“Totally impossible; I could not afford half 
that sum,” 

“Oh, Ido not expect you to pay for It,” said 
Mr. Dennis. Emily stared, and the man con- 
tinned: ‘If it is not impertinent, what could 
you afford to give? You admire the dress so 
much, you ought to have it.'’ 

Emily coloured, as she replied, — 

“TI have only two pounds left out of my 
quarter’s allowance, and it will be two months 
before I have any more,” 

Eaally felt that she was lowering herself fo 
thus bandying words with the man; bat she 
admired the dress #0 much that she had not the 
resolution to say, firmly and at once, “ No,” 

Mr. Dennis glanced at her for a moment, and 
then said, with a light laugh — 

“ And then you say you cannot afford it, when 
you have a regular allowance to do as you like 
with! My dear Mrs. Lacy, of course you will 
have the dress ; and see (you will have it made 
Jow, I suppose), you should have something to 
cover your neck, or you will be taking cold, and 


#% will look in better taste for the occasion.” 


As he said this, Mr. Dennis produced a small 
black lace wrap that exactly matched with the 


" Yos,” said the shrewd trader : “and you will 
look most lovely in them; and as to the price, 
that fs the last coneideration—they are on!y six 
pounds five shillings“both together; and to 
lady like you I should never thick of making apy 
difficulty, If you like to psy me three or four 
pounds on account, you can do ao; as for the 
rest, twenty years hence wil! sult me, or you can 
psy me two pounds at'a time if you like; you 
will never know they cost you anything then.” 

Eailly listened to the tempting yolcs, and 
yleléed. She paid a few pounds down, and took 
the dress and wrap. 

Mr. Dennis began to close his cases ; and while 
29 doing, he inquired if Emily had a suitable 


er. 
“Task the question, madam,” he said, "be- 
cause you know that drees should be made well, 


| queations, that she .had not 





and I have a friend who makes for o very few 
ladies, just one or two, I have mentioned te her : 


sho certaluly works and fits exquisitely, and i | 
you will silow mo FE will mention gou te. bee, 
She works chiefly for smusement, so that her 


terms are really absurdly low; | should imagine 
they will not pay her for the materials,’ 

Once more Eat!y was persuaded ; she told Mr 
Dennis she would see bis friend the next dar. 
and the next day, accordingly, Mrs. Jacobs made 
her appearance, 

Mra. Jacobs took Emily’s measure with ore 
fessional rapidity, complimented her om her 
figure, and ber taste fn the selection of the dress, 
aud departed, promicing the dress in time for 
the party. It came; it fitted admirably, bus 
Emily felt rather appalled at the handsome lece 
with which ib was profusely trimmed, 

“What would John say!” thought Emfiy, 
“should he suspect snything ¢” 

So much had Emily dreaded her husband's 
yet even mentione€ 
her purchase. 

However, the day came, and, summoning aff 
her courage, she aid, in a careless tone,— 

“John, dear, I bought myself « new drase for 
the party to-night,” 

"Very well, my love,” sald her hasband; “£ 
do not doubt you will !ook very nice.” 

John said no more; and even when the pink 
silk was on, he only remarked that hie Kanily, 
somehow, always looked nicer than other women, 

Emily's heart misgave her at there kind 
loving worde; but even then she had not the 
courage to speak ont, and tell him the error her 
vanity had led her into, 

Alas! this was only the beginning of hex 
sorrows, 

About a°’month after theses events, Hmilp’s 
mother died, 

It was her first great grief ; and, though: heer 
husband’s affectionate sympathy softened the 
blow, it fell heavily. 

Six months more, snd Emily’s heart beet 
nervously every time the door-bell rang. 

If Mr, Dennis should want hie money, what 
could ehe dof 

At last he came | 

Although John had made Emily « presen, 
Mourning is very expensive. Conerquently, hee 
purse was very light: two pounds were all eke 
had saved towards liquidating her debt. 

She began to explain thisto Mr, Dennis, whe 
immediately stopped her. 

‘6 My dear lady,” sald he, “ why make necdlew 
apologies? Itold you to pay me two pounds at 
a time, if it enited you todo so; and you offer 
me two pounds, But see here—I have a lovely 
black silk for you.’” 

"Ob, no!” exclaimed Emily; ‘I must wot 
buy anything more to-day ; indeed I shall not,” 
she added, firmly. 

“T beg your pardon, i must have misunderstood 
you then,” sald Mr. Dennis ; “you wish to close 
your account with mo; [ shall have to trowble 
you for two pounds five shillings more in thas 
case. My bill against you is four pounds &vs 
shillings.” 

“ Bur,” stammered Emily, “I thought I was 
to pay you as I could }” 

Certainly, if you continue to deal with me,” 
said Mr. Dennis; “but now if you get your 
dresses elaewhere—you must have dresses ; ao& 
if you do not buy of me, you must off someone 
else—it fe only fair to settle one account before 
you begin another.” Then, changing his ‘tone, 
which had been somewhat “threatening, he 
added in a cosxfug volce, “Come, we must not 
quarrel so soon, {[ donot want to trouble yous 
take the dress; I shall never ask you for the 
money. Why, dbiess me, umany ladies take twenty 
ponnda’ worth of dresses, and do not offer me 
what you have done,” ‘ 

Emily took’ the black aftk, 

“Shall T send Mra: Jacobs for the dress } ox, 
if you like, I wili take [> to her,” said Mr. Dem 
nla’; “she has your measure.” 

Emily agreed ; indeed, she dared not refuse. 
She’ felt she was in Mr. Dennis’ power, and she 
feated to contradict hia; even when het dreas 
came from Mr«. Jacchs, and she found’ that % 
was a very inferior silk to the one Mr. Dennis 
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had chosen and shown to her, but she was silent. 
She could not appeal to her husband, for then 
she must have told her own folly and deceit. 
And so for the next two or three years 1b went 
on, Mr. Dennis called régularly, and cajoled or 
threatened the unhappy wife into taking the 
most expensive articles of every description. In 
vain Emily struggled to free herself, but she 
only sank deeper into the mire, for at last she 
applied the money entrusted to her by her hus- 
band for the purpose of paying household bills to 
satisfy the demands Mr. Dennis now frequently 
made for a few pounds on account, What was 
really owlng, Emily at last did not koow, but was 
completely at her creditor's mercy, 

Poor Emily! 

Her distress was great, and it told both on ber 
health and temper, Her husband often wondered 
what could have changed her so much ; but the 
day of reckoning was at band. 


CHAPTER II. 


One evening John returned home with a grave, 
ead face. 

Eaily anxiously inquired the cause. 

“Mr, Whitmore is dead,” was the reply. 

** Will that affect you, John?” asked Emily. 

“T cannot tell yet,” was the reply ; “ but I 
fear fb may. 

And so the event proved. Many alterations 
were made in the arrangements, and among them 
John was a sufferer. 

He was summoned to the house of Mr. 
Blakely ; and wich many compliments on his 
industry and steadiness, he received a handsome 
present, in addition to his ealary and his dis- 
misaal, 

“Never mind, Emmy,” said John, cheerlly, to 
his wife; “with the handsome character Mr, 
Blakely gives me, Iam sure to get employment 
again soon ; meanwhile, I have saved enough to 
carry us on comfortably for the present, Thank 
Heaven, we have no debte |” 

Emily shrank, as though her husband had 
etruck her, when ebe heard his lash words, What 
should she do now? 

“YT mousb go back to the office for another day 
or two,” sald John, the next morning. ‘‘I have 
not quite fialshed everything yet, as I should like 
to leave It,” 

Emily watched him depart. 

A palaial feeling of coming sorrow weighed 
upon her spirits. 

The hours dragged slowly along; she could 
not employ herself; and when the hour for 
John’s return approached, ehe listened, with a 
feeling akin to agony, for his atep, but he came 
not. 


Two hours later than his ueual time he re- 
turned, 

Emily tried to shake off her nervous dread, 
and went to the door to meet him, 

“What makes you so late?” she would hava 
asked ; but at the first glance at John’s face her 
vwolce failed, 

She had never seen him look as he now did, 
and she turned and followed h'm, trembling, into 
the cosy little parlour, 

John carefully closed the door ; then, drawing 
@ packet of papers from his coat pocket, he 
put them Into Emilly’s hand, saying, in a hoarae 
voice : 

“ What do these mean {” 

Enmally opened the first : 1b was a bill from Mr, 
Dennis for goods supplied durlog the lasb three 
yeare and a half, one hundred and fifteen pounds 
and some odd shillings! The paper fell from her 
trembling hands, 

One glance at the pale, terrified face of his 
wife destroyed the .last faint hope Jolin had 
cherished, that some mistake had been made in 
the name, 

“Look at them all,” he sald, bitterly, “and 
then tell me how they are to be paid.” 

The next was Mre. Jacobs’s account, fifteen 
pounds; the others were tradespeople’s bills, 
which John had given her the money to pay, 
and which money she had appropriated, 

“ Now, tell me the truth,” said John. “ How 





has all this happened, and how much more 
money do you owe!” 

“This is all,” eald the miserable Emily ; and 
thew, with many tears and sobs, she told the 
whole tale of her folly and decelt, and implored 
her husband's forgiveness, 

“JT forgive you, Emily,” ssid her husband, 
**bub you have brought a heavy punishment 
upon me as well as yourself, These bills came 
in this morning; at first I would not believe 
them ; but I was soon obliged todo so, I have 
since been consulting your father, and we have 
agreed upon what we consider the wisest plan ; 
indeed, 1 may say, the only course open to me, 

“This morning, Mr. Blakely offered me an 
appointment abroad, in one of their foreign 
houses. I at firet intended to refuse; but now 
I have no choice, and I have accepted it, 

“T cannot poseibly take you and the boy ; so 
you and he must go to your father, who has 
consented to take charge of you. 

* This house must, of course, be given up ; the 
furniture must be sold; and this, with what I 
have saved, will just pay those debts and my 
travelling expenses, and leave a smali sum io your 
father’s hands for the extra expense you will 
cause him, But, remember,” he added, sternly, 
**T can pay no more of your debts.” 

“ How long shall you be away, John!” asked 
Emily, amid her tears, _ 

**T cannot say,” was John’s reply, And his 
own voice shook as he said : 

“If I find it possible to make a home for you 
and the boy, I will send for you as soon as I can 
afford to pay the expense of your journey; at 
present it is impossible.” 

A month from thattime found Emily and her 
child domiciled with the old soldier. 

The little home was gone ; the pretty furni- 
ture, boughs with such loving pride, and paid 
for with the hard-earned savings of many 
years, had been dispersed among strangers ; and 
J - was on his sad and lonely way to a foreign 
land. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Four years had passed away, and Emily sat 
alone in a comfortless little room in a dingy 
house, which bore on its front window a card, 
“ Apartments.” She leoked thin and old ; for 
these four years had been full of deep, bitter 
sorrow to her. A few months after her husband’s 
departure, her father was struck with paralysis, 
whicheft him feeble as a child, and fretfal in 
the extreme, 

Emily was obliged to engage the services of a 
young girl to look after her little boy, while she 
attended to the many wants of her saffering 
parent, her narrow means not enabling her to 
engage & more efficient asalistant. 

One day, Emily had sent her child out as 
usual, under the care of this girl, and was busily 
employed about her own duties when an unusual 
nolss and crowd in the etreet attracted her 
attention, 

Taney etopped before her own door; and in a 
few minutes the blood froze In her veins at the 
sight of her lovely boy, borne in the arms of a 
kind-hearted man, a mangled corpse. 

His careless nurse had stopped before a shop- 
window, regardless of ao rapidly advancing 
carriage, the horses of which had evidently es- 
caped from the control of their driver. 

Ina moment, the little one had been knocked 
down and trampled to death ! 

A paseer-by picked him up ; and learning who 
he was from the frightened girl, carried him home 
to hie distracted mother. 

Toe old soldier lingered some time after the 
little one’s death, but at last he died-; and Emily 
was left alone, Tas loss of her father’s pension 
obliged Fanily to give up the little house in which 
she had lived, and to seek for lodgings suited to 
her ecanty puree. With some difficulty she met 
with what she required, and removed her few 
articles of furniture, 

Ev-ofly was sitting alone in her little room, con- 
sidering what would be the best course for her to 

ursve, She thought of all ber past life, of her 

ppinese the first year she was married andall her 





eu uent folly, and the misery ft had broughi; 
aoe abe thought of her child : and here menor, 
became almost too ful. She covered her faca 
with ber hands, and the tears atreamed fast down 
her cheeks. She had written to her hushang 
after her father’s death, but had received no 
answer ; and In her misery she ge perhaps 
he, t00, was dead—another victim of her milscon. 
duct. 

Emily’s melancholy reverie was here {nter. 
repel her landlady, who suddenly opening the 
door, said : 

“A gentleman, ma'am, wants to speak with 

ou.” 

"Hale dirted © A tall man had entered 
the room, and s gezing fondly and anxiously 
at her. She looked again ; surely—could she be 
so mistaken In the evening gloom 

“ Emily, my wife!” said he. 

It was John ; and the next moment Emily was 
weeping tears of joy in her husband's arms. 

"You will not leave me again, John!” ehe 
sobbed. 

“ Never, my darling, I hope,” he 
was preparing to come when I r 
letter.” 


“ Have youlost your appointment, then?” asked 


ally. 

“y Tine given it up,” he replied, Emily, lama 
rich man.” 

“A rich man!” gue Emily. 

*' Yes, my dear, a rich man,” said Jobn, as she 
stared at him with astonishment. “You may 
look,” he added ; “but itis true. Do you re- 
member, Emily, I told you that I lodged with an 
old Mr. Blenkin? Well, he took « great fancy to 
me; and when he died, haviog no relations—at 
least none that he ever acknowledged—he lef? all 
his property to me. I had always believed him 
to be poor ; but I discovered, to my surprise, 
that he was worth nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds, The first thing now to be done Is to 
seek for a comfortable home, which we can ouce 
more call our own. 

“John,” said Emily, timidly, ‘can you ever 
trust me again?” 

“Yes, my darling, fally and entirely,” he 
replied. ‘ Otherwise, we should have little happ!- 
ness,” 

“Then, John, will you please not give me an 
allowance,” said Emily. ‘‘I would rather ask 
you when I peur Pg sy , and then I shall nod 
be so easily tempted to do wrong.” 

Very well, my dear; just as you please,” sald 


John. 

Emily never again gave her husband cause to 
regret his confidence in her. Even had she been 
Gieposed to err, the sight or her recollection of 
that little green mound, with {ts simple white 
headstone, would have arrested her steps, by 
bringing to her mind the memory of those four 
sad years, during which she had felt so bitterly 
the consequences of her first debt. 


(THE END ] 
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BROWN AS A BERRY. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XLIII.—(continued.) 


“Forarve me!” he exclaims, penitently. ‘'I 
ought not to have spoken so.” 

She pute her hand to her throat, feeling »* 
though she must choke with the effurt to say 
nothing of her real thoughts. Her fingers rest 
upon her coral necklace and unconsciously trace 
the carved pattern of each bead with tremulous 
avd falteriog touch, . 

He follows her movement, and, seeing what she 
is wearing, a hope so intenslfied—it bears a closer 
resemblance to despair—lashes him into ceger, 
unconsidered rhetoric, 

“Walt thie one more moment!” he p'eads, 
catching hold of her dress as as she turns % 
go. ‘‘ Remember I am losing you for ever. Let 
me fix every feature {a my heart, with the sweet 
sunshine of your smile and the sweeter sorrow !2 
your eyes. I never saw such glorious grey eye* 
they will haunt me till I die! All men may not 
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thiok you beautiful, but to me you sre more 
beautiful than I can say, Your dear brown face 
was a revelation to me of everything that was 
womanly and fair, Oa it I rieked my all and— 
I have lost,” 

He 2 suddenly, and she reaches out her 
hands with a little yearning cry. When he bas 
seized them they are sllent-—in that sllence which 
is fraught with all the anguish and bitterness of 


knowledge u earth, 
“i _ ctf think her false, she 


He forgete he 

that has been already proved so, Eyes meet 
eyes, » passionately, as lovers who meet 
only to part in that self-same moment. Lips 
might have pressed lips ina kiss that might not 
bave been farewell, only that one fs so staunch 
and strong, the other so innocent and true, A 
moment so, and then a hushed pause, during 
which the hands of each fall again heavily to their 
sides. Then: 

'* Good-night and good-bye,” she says, simply, 
and before he can answer her, is gone. 

Avother hour’s confused medley of music, 
laughter, brilliant lights, and graceful flittings 
in the dance, and then Berry finde herself burry- 
ing through the fresh night alr, Ronald walking 

her sideand his hand resting on the jhampan’s 


ge 

A cool wind is blowing and rustling through 
the trees, the leaves glistening like silver as they 
flutter to and fro, 

A jhampanier who has been carrying a lantern, 
~ a dread of wild animale and ghosts, blows 
$ out. 

Timid as the native always is at nightfall, he 
cannot but feel the senselessness of his own 
fears now while the stars are shining so brightly 
and the moon-rays make the pathway as plain as 
if ib were noon-day. 

Ronald fs a little quieter now, though still 
somewhat exalted and confused by the crisis 
that is so near, and the fact that he fs walking 
by moonlight alone with the woman who to- 
morrow will be his wife, If he has not followed 
Ben Jonson’s maxim to “love wisely” he has 
not neglected the context, which advises the love 
of “ all women,” 

He is young and chivelrous with an almost 
extravagant reverence for his mother’s sex 
What wonder, considering all things, that he 
should have a special tenderness, I will not call 
it love, for this bride of his who is so winning 
tie hapa 

version is im le to one of his tempera- 
ment, and indifference is almoat equally so, Pile 
his age precludes it too, The affection he has 
always felt for her developes into a sort of 
a passion, fostered by the surroundings 


“Do you know,” he says, In an excited whis- 
per, & serlo-comfc expression hovering round his 
well-shaped mouth ; * do you know I am getting 
quite resigned }” 

But when he stops to caress her hand with a 
vague notion of enforcing the meaning of his 
words, be finds it cold as ice; and though he 
looks eagerly for the least encouragement, if it 
were only a glance from under her downcast 
veues she makes no sign that she has even 


ae 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Aud ed the faint crimson of ber month, 

and darkened her dark locke as moonlight doth, 
And of the gold and jewels glittering there, 

She iy folt loua, but the weary glare 

Lay like a chaos of unwelcome light 

Voxing the sense with gorgeous undelight.” 


When she enters the room Colonel Chester {s | 
there alone, his head resting on his arm as {t lies | 
on the mantelpiece. He starts up on her entrance 
and scems about to speak, but thinking better of 
ft only walke over to the window and throws i 
open, as though he found the heat excesslve. 

At the same moment the purdsh Is pushed 
back, and Mrs. Chester stands on the threshold. 
She seems to have robbed her sister nob only of 
her rightful love, but also of the privilege of 
looking beautiful, which belongs to every wide 
upon her wedding-day, at least, and added 
Berry’s charms to her own, which scarcely 
needed brightening. Her sea-blue eyes are giit- 








tering and hard, but they shine like stars, and 
her delicate complexion is positively brilliant with 
excitement, the smal! ivory teeth gleaming like 
pearls between her parted, scarlet lips. Her 
face, already fair beyond all praise, is made fairer 
still by the softening shadow cast upon it by her 
drooping, feathery white hat ; and as she sweeps 
Into the centre of the room, trailing her billowy 
skirts behind her, both inmates think it the love- 
liest picture they have ever seen. 

Colonel Chester mutters something beneath 
his breath, and going impulsively towards her 
clasps her suddenly in his arms, kissing her 
fiercely over and over sgain on the cheek and on 
the forehead, for her mouth is instantly averted, 
regardless that they are not alone, then guickly 
lets her go, and hastens from the room without a 
word, 

* A little conjugal display of tenderness that 
looks well after owo years of married life,” says 
Mrs. Ohester, with a forced laugh, and then adds 
in a shocked voice: “Calld, how ill you look !”” 
Dol?” Hatleasly, 

“ Horrlbly so! It’s a mercy you have a veil,”’ 
with a gratitude quite religious in ite fervour. 

To Mre. Chester a loss of her good looks would 
have been the deadliest blow she could recelve, 
and she cannot credit that Berry fs able to bear 
it with equanimity—even Indifference. Perhaps 
it brings home to her more effectually than any- 
thing else could the cruelty of her selfishness. 
For a mere, sentimental eorrow she hae little 
sympathy, but this is euch a practica! misfortune 
and awakes her keenest compassion, 

*T can’t think how Ib is you look so wretchedly, 
The frock is perfect, I chose it myself and my 
taste In dresa does not often fail me,’ she goes 
on, {n an injured tone, 

“ The frock fs all right. It is the wearer is to 
blame, Don’t bother about it. You are looking 
pretty enough for ue both.” 

** But a bride ovght to be besutifal,” protests 

Eve, glancing, however, complacently at herself 
fn the mirror, and taking In every detail of her 
graceful toilette, with pleasurable amd pardon- 
able pride ; from the large picturesque hat down 
to the tiny embroidered shoes, and the softly 
falling folds of her gown and ancient Mechlin 
laces, all is faultless and correct. 
_ “Brides are only mortal, after all, and you 
must not ask impossibilities from them,” returns 
Berry, lightly, but a little forlorn sigh euding 
her sentence shows that there is no lightness in 
her heart, 

A sudden feeling of compunction enters into 
Eve's mind, and moving quickly over to her 
amet Be ay she lays her hand gently on her 


shoulder, 

“ Berry, what a bad sister I have been |” 

“ Don’t say that,” answers Rerry, hastily. 

“Why not? it is true—terribly true. Bad 
sister and wicked wife, I wonder why such 
women were ever made. I don’t deserve avy 
one should love me or be good to me any more,” 
she concludes, tragically. 

“Hush, hush, dear!” says Berry, wearily. 
Eve's like Eve's faults, are so strongly 
tinged with self and selfishness. Tnis sweeping 
condemnation of her own acts is only harassing 
now that it comes too late. 





" Won't t ” 
asks Mra. Chester, reproschfu ~ sy seins 


“I have not blamed you yet, but I will aay [ 


forgive you if you like!” a little impatiently. 


“* You don’t belleve I ara sorry }” 

** Indeed, indeed I do! I think you will be 
even more distressed when you have time to 
realise ftall, But Ieahould like you to remem- 
ber then, that I did not grudge the sacrifice.” 

“] really don’t see {t is eo very hard for you as 
it happens,” retorte Mrs, Chester, peevishly, 
* Ronald is nob. so hideous and unlovable ase all 
that ! Now if it were me who complained——’ 
she stops short and blushes, Only the woret 
women and the worst men will admit that the 
husband or wife with whom they are mated ls 
not all they could have wished. 

“Qolonel Chester wae your own choice,” is 
Berry’s somewhat trenchant reply. 

‘*Tf you are going to be dissgreable-——” 
begins Mrs, Chester; but Berry prevents her 
saying more with a hasty kiss. 

“ Let us part friends, I did not mean to be 
unkind!” 

And Eve graciously permits the caress—even 
returning !t—convinced In her own mind that 
she has made the amende honourable, and a little 
hurt at {se unfavourable reception. 

“You are so cold |” she observes, meaning the 
complaint as an excuse, to which Berry nearly 
gives the lie by a hot retort and a fit of inconse- 
quent weeping. 

She controls herself, however ; and has only 
just recovered her usual composed calm as 
Colonel Chester, re-entering, tells them it {s time 
to start, 

Eve and Berry go in jhampans, and as they 
emerge from the compound they see the different 
roads dotted with people who. appareatly have 
allone common goalin view. The lack of uni- 
formity in their modes of conveyance would 
startle anyone accustomed to the rigid cor- 
rectness of such ceremonies ab home, where 
big broughams and prancing grey horses seem an 
indispensable part of the performance, and almost 
to add to its legality, 

Colonel Chester rides a big charger, while 
Captain Bardett—who overtakes them as they 
go-—bestrides a emall hill pony more useful thao 
elegant. Others are walking and some riding ; 
but most of the ladies, like Mra, Chester and Miss 
Cardell, are in their jhampans, 

‘The level ground outside the church is crowded 
when they arrive, although some stragglers are 
stil! lef? wpon ths roads that windiu and out 
round the hills, giving very faise ideas of the 
distances that must be traversed before thelr 
destination can be reached. 

Conspicuous amongst all those who are already 
there is Mrs. Payne,gorgeous like the vivid coloura 
of a brilliant morning esky. Her gaunt figure is 
topped by a hat, the like of which has never 
been seen in Ranf Tal before, and bids fair ro 
share with the bride the notice which should 
rightly be centred on her alone, 

The Major, following closely at hor heels, seems 
compietely overshadowed, and looks rounder and 
shorter than ever as he keeps meoskly in the 
shade cast by her voluminous person, 

‘They say the hat has another use besides the 
apparent one,” whispers Captain Burdatt to Eve, 
he having followed quickly in her wake. “ Thay 
say she pops ft over her busband’s head, and 
extinguishes him whenever he ventures on an 
opinion cf his own,” 

And Eve has eo for recovered her self- possession 
and self-esteem that she cau smile and anewer to 
the jest. 

Major Lennox and Lady Blanche are there, 
beth anxfous on Berry’s account, and relieved to 
find she looks more like herself under the excite- 
ment of listening and replying to the frequent 
congratulations, speeches, and pralees of her 
appearance, 

Mr. and Mra, Lee-Brooke, too, are full of leas 
commendable curiosity, to vee how this strange 
affair will end. 

As Colonel Chester rides up he is met by a 
man with a telegram fn hie hand. He slgns the 
receipt, and apologising to those nearest to him, 
leiaurely opens and reads it. Mr. Lee-Brooke, 
who fs watching him, notices he gives a start, 
and presses his hand to his heart as though he 





had received a sudden shock. Then with a 
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violent efforo he recovers himself, aud eiips fv 
inde bis pocket, 

* No bad news I hope?” hazards the Adjatant, 
with his most funereal air, and an eager craving 
after new food for naeclancholy that is positively 

Jish,. 
* No, no; nothing at all, af least nothing un- 
It—it is the death of ari sged relative. 
Mos people would call it s happy releae, and I 
@aresay she would feel it so after a long lifetime 
of eatierlog—suffering mést intense,” 

* Ab, yes, exactly,’ returns Mr, Lee-Brooke, a’ 
Whthe pucazled by such a burst of confidence from 
Nfs wouaily most uncommunicative chief. 

Bas if the bride had looked pale and worn 
before she started, the bridegroom, who comes 
out of the church at this moment—impatient it 
may be supposed at thelr long delty—is even 
Shore ghastly in appearance, 

Be iw eober enough now. There is not a trace 
of the excitement and feverish inconsequence 
which had marked his actions the night before, 
He does nob even deceive himself As he looks 
wpon Eve's face in all ite radiant beauty he knows 
that, rightly or wrongly, he can sever love 
aDobher, 4 

What other could represent to him all the lost 
“Inppliveas of his youth, all the passions of his 
seanhood? What other woman éver was 80 
exguisitely fairi She is holding a big white 
‘wemahede over her head to shield her from ‘the 
sgerkag light, and bebind her the glorious range of 

‘ Ziliaalny ani enows are shining like frosted sliver fn 
ne un e- + 
So ho remembere her always as she looked at 
tis Orleis in their lives, nor does any item fn the 
graity of the scene escapé him, He is eveu 
on 8 of feeling some amusenisnt at the eight 
of Mre, Payne's hat, and rémembers afterwards 
thinking that the lugabrious face of the Adjutant 
seemed lese out of keeping with the rest than 
might bave been éxpected on 40 festive an 
eocasion. 

Bat clear and distinct above everything he 
gets fs the much loved face, which has become to 
him almosi a creed, an Incarna‘lon of all ft fe 


taring ly and with such 
palpable despair that Colonel Cheater bo. 
wards him, frowning darkly. He lays bis hand 
wpoa his arm, and looks fixedly fnto his eyes, 
mith a bard pug ambolng exproasion, and at the 
wher time whispers 9 few emphatic words Into 
‘bey évidently take effect, for Ronald go 
into the church; and when y follow 
® moment or two later, he fs standing wait- 
wo @ Ope ) 
i As they are slowly read 
absoluve allence prevails, and the attention of all 
is esntred on the couple who aré 50 goon sth 
i one, Daring that momeént’s patee, C) 
Pe tiriah is See for & bI6 though 
improbable reply to his inquiry whether there is 
any just cause or imi ent why these persons 
_ whould uot be joined together In matrimony, Eve, 
‘heaving a deep sigh, slightly turns, and sées het 
husband make @ hasty step forward and then as 
hastily recede, both hands pressed tly to his 
heart, and the colour of his comp m more 
noticeable from Its contact with the darkness of 
his gloesy hair and thick moustache, * 
the caremony peeeeette and her eyes and 
wars are both painfully on the alert to hear 
Ropald’s reply to the first question put,” Ib 
gomes fn harsh, constrained “accents, scarcely 
above a whisper, yetsaid with euch a sulky and 
ungrecions afr that even Eve is vexed with him 
‘or her eister’s sake ; and the dark trogbled eyes 
of the trembling bride are lifted {n mute pathos 
to hie own, which are nearly hiddey beneath his 
bent and stormy brows, Her voice, in answer to 
the same question, falle softly on the ear, Ifke. the 
toling of a silver bell—sad, but infinitely sweet. 
“I will!” simple words, bub promising 80 
mach; no wonder she grows frightened and 
doubtinl of ber own strength, ° 
Captain Carew, who had stolen into the 
ahereb unobserved, unable to keep away, yet 
eulferirg agonles ab every sight and sound, Aidhes 
e%% Sgain when Berry speake and does not re- 


vag 





tura ; and a woman who is also present unin- 
vibed, startled Into a sudden fear, moves nearer 
to the rest, 

"Who giveth this woman te be married to 
this man?” 

No word fa reply, and no given sign. ‘The 
transaction has been iniquitous enough, Heaven 
knows, but surely 1b is too late to shirk the 
responsibility now ! 

A shoffling movement and a gurgling choking 
cry, and a wild up-throwing of the hands, that 
might elther be a call for help or prayer for 
— QOolonel Chester falls forward on his 


CHAPTER XLY. 

“ Dimp by the visitation of Heaven |" declares 
the clergyman, solemnly, willing to improvs the 
terrible occasion, and then stops short, doubtful 
whether the expression fs not confined to those 
who, by the mysterious suddenness of their de- 
eeace, have come sofar-within the radius of the law 
as to necessitate an Inquest. 

“Nothing of the sort,” {is the testy reply of 
the medical man who had happened to be among 
thoteprerént, “'L know itto be heart disenee of 
a vory aggravated type. Ib was only te be-ex- 
pected, and I wonder he has lived so. long.” 
',Golonel Chester had never moved or spoken 


since he fell, and the most hopeful have given up 


hope ab last.< Mistake, Indeed, is almost. im- 
possible to those who have ever before been face 
to'face with the King of Terrore. 

The doctor has been {irritated that his decision 


-had nob been accepted at ance, and has assisted 


very unwillingly at the efforts to bring back the 
dead man to life, protesting et the mockery, 
he unhesitatingly terms {t, with every new trial, 
Now. that his opinion fs endorsed his usual good 
nature reasserts itself. 

"We must get that poor lady away ab once, 
I should not wonder if had her on my hands 
next... It must have been a dreadful shock, and 
little more than a bride herself too, poor thing !” 
and then hurries away to where Eve is standing 
surrounded bya silent group of sympathiaing 


She fe apparently stunned by the suddenness of 
the blew, and her face expresses more shocked 
surprise than natural grief. Somehow she has 
known at once that he was dead. . It is almost 
as if she hed expected It ; and after the first wild 
ery that they wouid tell her “the trath, the 
whole truth!” she had collapsed. into a state of 
stony indifference, a mental, if not ph: » BD: 
consciousness to all around. Roth are 
resting on a chairback for support, and she {s 
stooping a little forward, from weakness it may 
be, certainly there Is no curiosity, no impetuous 
desire to forestall even bad news, in the heavy, 
languid eyes she lifte to the doctor's face when 
he epproaches. 

" My dear Mrs. Chester, you must go home,” 
he says, taking one of her listless hands in his, 
and stroking it with kindly fanitlarity. 

“ You mean that he is dead!” in slow, tired 
tones, 

“Miss Cardell, I give her into your charge, 
Take her away directly and keep her as quiet as 
you can,” turning quickly to address Berry with 
unwonted cowardice. 

And, In truth, it {s enough to touch the 
hardest-hearted to.see ber standing there so 


utterly crushed, and so beautiful even in despair. |” 


How conld anyone guess that there is more re- 
morse than sorrow In her heart, and that fnno- 
cent as she looks in her pure white gown, she 
has nevertheless been faithless in feeling to the 
man lying dead % 

Even the bluff army doctor, who, o a certain 
extent Is accustomed to these ae os experl- 
ences, cannot view with equanimity euch beauty 
fn distress, 

“ Take me away, Berry, take me away!” she 
walls, wearily, aud stretches out her hands help- 
lessly to the sister who has never failed ber 
and certainly will not now {n this her great 
of sympathy and love, 

The evasion has been answer sufficient. All 
present know that the physician’s first decisive 
words have proved themselves correct, and all 





with instinctive delicacy move away to Ist the 
widow pass out from the sacred edifice which 
less than half-an-hour ago received her as wile, 

All but one, who makes no movement to avold 
her as she comes slowly along, her arme hanging 
by her efde, and head bent like a Mly broken from 
its stem, and drooping beneath heat of s 
noonday sun ft has no longer power to enjoy, 

Berry, who fs drawing her gently along, looks 
up tn faint surprise that anyons should have the 
bad taste to linger there, and starta asshe moety 
the large, sorrow-stricken syes of the woman 
whom she had such reason to suspect of 
feeling more than nary interest fn Colonel 
coasts ate How has she felt this death, to 
w so unexpectedly been a witness? 

She fs leanfng back against a pillar and bas 
pushed all the hair from her face, ax though -its 
weight upon her forehead had been too oppres. 
sive to be borne. She is always pale, so that 
there {fs little apparent at firet sight, 
except that her exquisitely chiselled featurce nre 
more clearly defined, as is seen sometimes In faves 
of the dead. Te in her eyes that tell most of her 
thoughts—her syes at once thoughtful and 
defiant, like « wild animal fighting ib ite pain, 

Bhe glances at Eve as she passes half-con- 
temptuoualy, yeb enviously, as who should say, 
“T loved him more than you, but ft is you who 
have the right to grieve. “You were his wife.” 

Her meaning is so plainly expreseed that Berry 
can scarcely restrain herself from stopping and 
questioning her, who and what she fe, that she 
haunts their footsteps thus, and aspires to feel 
an even deeper grief than they at the affliction 
that has so suddenly befallen them. 

Bat remembering that Eve ts with her she 
refrains, Besides, Major Lennox and Ronald 
May are close bebind, and if there fe anything 
Moet re Dop ade: not the time or place to 

it. 

And so ends Berry’s wedding-day. Ons 
—, stayed at the last moment by another. 

he finds ft hard to believe that she Is free, 
that the difference of a few moments In the hour 
of Colonel Chester’s death has saved her from 
the fate that had seemed inevitable before, She 
does not actually rejoice; good alone 
would prevent that fn the presence of the dead 
man’s widow; but there is a deep-seated thank- 
fulness at her heart; wi though ft does not 
express iteelf even ‘In her hts, unconsciously 
nerves her to help Eve through the trylog days 
that follow. 

Major Lennox arranges for the 
fu and takes upon himself to secure for 
them the solitude desire, so the two sisters 
spend much of thelr together, subdued and 
full of conflicting thoughts, How can either 

sorrow fn “the presences of the ‘other, 
g what they do? ‘They can only maintain 
@ decorous silence. © a aed 
had been given to 
had handed 


the documents without 
beéh such a source of 
of his evil 

Still thas to be done, 


He 
and 
and without delay, for the will fs amongst them, 


and the funeral is to-morrow. Almont the fist 
she takes up ts the telegram recelved an hour 
before his death, It is from England, which 
poe ilar ER. gl npg lineal 
connected with military matters, ; 
a 8 om em th be ae a 
to private affairs to t, ye 
necessary, for may it not have been an iadirect 
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cause of his decease, and it would comfort Eve 
could she prove that {t was not only anxiety on 
her accoant had accelerated 10? 

She opens and reads,— 

“ Mre, Chester died this morning, conscious to 
the last, sent messages to you.” 


catches her eye, ® man well-known in the pro- 
feesion, the address belog that of a private 
lunatic asylum in the West of England, 

It is his mother, dead ab last after so many 
years of suffering, with not an Incident to 
>righten or even moderate thelr drearincss ; and 
in her last thoughts had been the son she had | 
never known, wheese birth had been the cause of 


she wonders, ab 

of this bereavement, which was aleo a 
release, and was it a mercy fn every way that he 
had died as he did} if he had lived longer 
would the effort of keeping hia violent passions 
as far as possible under control, and concealed 
from those eround him, have fostered the here- 
itary taint, and reeulted in the end he evidently 
feared ? 

She tears the paper up. Five must never know 
1 ee er a be sy The 
‘the knowled not exactly, as Colonel a 

had amerted, * her {nto fits,” it 


ter 
would certainly make her always fearfulfor 
's future fate, y Be hbih-< 





catalan tend ie cha geeige 
cou none ; 
tue slipa ts oat f the veligibitihy, a 

it out of the en “de an 
ceos thet. uti: the Mink: outalle So cemsdliling tn 
Colonel Chester’s writing—-memoranda, perhaps, 
or notes suggested by atrain of thought conse- 
quent on fte perusal. Traced 
a proverb and its paraphrase :— 

* Onos bit, twice shy | * 

“ Once betrayed, twice suspicious |" 


A en that would puzzle Colenso—I give 


gt 
®@ quotation from Congreve, a couplet 
which thet himeelf had originated in idleness, 


‘no doubt, which has been copied in eruellest | 
earnest :— 
Nothing's new except thetr faces, 
Every woman is the same |!” 


Proved om this 13th day of Jaly.—Acxx- 
asonn Onan se 


He bas probably written down these discon- | 
nected 


almost, cr as & 

relief to his overburdened mind, and fancied he | 
had afterwards destroyed them. But discon- 
some’ 
no peugeot pei he og ee 
08 Als | otle aca ) 
chew ae y head vPro Sadia 

There ts more, and turning {t slowly 
over Berry reads the note Iteelf :— 


“Be content ; I have made every preparation 
for going, and will aot much longer annoy you 
with my Think of me as gently as 
you can I am gone !|—Auing.” 


Only these few lines, and dated the day before 
the wedding, Berry holds it between her flogers 
as though some subile contamination rales 
linger round it still, No doubt it is from that 

purened them 








Berry, who possesses all the intolerancs peculiar 
to even good women where their frailer sisterhocd 
are concerned, blushes an angry crimson, and 
hesitates where to place this obnoxlous missive, 
which in her eyes is so indelibly marked with the 
elgn of the cloven foot, 

As she hesitates, an ayah enters with a card 
bearing no name, but on ib ia written, in thesame 
bold, free-flowing handwriting as that on the 
paper she holds tu her hand, '* Please see me if 
you can. I will not detain you long!” 

“It is a lady in mourning like yourself,” the 
ayah says, in fluent Hindostan!, always easier 
to understand than the patched and piebald 
Iaoguage one is treaied ‘With on first arrival in 
the country. 

An indignant Im prompts Berry to refuse 
herself. What righthas thie woman (o dare to 
put on mourning and to force herself upon thelr 
privacy? Then she changes her intention. 

After all, if she ¢an spare Eve au avnoyance 
she should do eo, ‘It surely will prove less try- 
ing to her to listen to this stranger's story and 
possible claim, than it would to the outraged 
widow; and if there is any d attached 
it is better to keep 1b to themselves than trust 
even such an old; tried friend as Major Lennox. 
Aud what right have they to bore him with 
thelr perplexities and trials? Doubtleas he has 
sufficient of his own, aud he bas done so much 


for them already that is unpleasant. 


makes @ signal of assent to the woman 
walting, and then seats horself, pg 
to the prospect of an embarrasviag 


interview Rega 

The next moinent the “' other Mrs, Chester ” 
fs in the room, advancing towards her with o 
atately step, but not offering her hand. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


“THERE Was nO name upon my card,” says 
Mra. Chester, with proud humility, ‘‘I am one 
of those unfortunates who have no claim to any 
name,” 

Berry draws hereelf up with a haughtiness 
thet surpasses even that of the queenly woman 
before her, who has apparevily outraged her 
~ her presence, and admitted so shamelessly 


b 
ante e ought not to have come,” she says; with 
an accent of grave reproof, “ May I ask to what 
I am fndebted——.” 

The other interrupts her with a half smile and 
gesture of the hand that Is meant to walve aside 
all these preliminary politenesses, which are, after 
all, so seldom civil, 

I wonder if royal Eleanor sent in her card. when 
she called on Roeamond and spent five minutes 
talking of the weather before questioning her 
weeny she preferred the “dagger or . the 

Ww 

The proffering of a choice. at all proves 
that In her case there was pone of the ordinary 
coaree brutelity of crime. 

**T know {ft is an iatrusfon, but I wanted to 
tell someone the secret that has oppressed me all 


these years. 
“And you chose me as your confidante— 


y 

*' Because it would have been a needless cruelty 
to have told your sister.” 

** And are there no other women in the world 
but she and I{” a sudden, undefined dread of 
what may be coming next makiog her, face 


“None who would feel the same laterest In 
what I have to tell!” 

She leans againet the table and draws a long 
breath az though needing courage to contiaue, 

“Won't you sit down!” says Berry, coldly 
still, bub In spite of herself according plvy for the 
bodily weaknesr, that she cannot give to the 
woman 

Her visitor complies, and then sits there silently 
for a few minutes, perhaps pondering how she 


can begin 
“ Have oy no curiosity to know who and 





what I am?” she asks, presently, 
“None at all!” is the laconic reply, and then 





with a sudden inconsletency, “ Who are you?” 
she adds, hastily, giving volce to a nameless 
fear, 

“Tam nothing, nobody, or worse than nobody, 
I was Alick Chester's wife,”’ 

“Oh, Heaven ! then what is Eve?” 

“Do not be alarmed. Your sister's {aterests 
are not harmed by me. I was his wife as I have 
said, bub I have been divorced from him now 
nearly fifteen years.”’ 

Berry, who had started from her chair in an 
agony of doubt, sinks back again, breathless 
and only half relieved. By all the lawa of man 
her sister;msay be safe, bub what of that other 
higher law? «Is there iu the sight of Heaven 
any possibility of divorce between those whose 
union has been solemnlsed in the House of 


God ¢ 


“ Those whom God has joined together let no 
man put asunder.” 

Are those words a mockery, that in the face of 
them there should be s court whore the deepest 
wrongs of all can be cured by a golden salve, and 
vows that should be bindimg beyond appeal, see- 
ing they are taken for evil as well as good, can be 
broken with fmpunity | 

Has the Courch no Influence at all in this our 
Christian land, and are the marriages contracted 
beneath the shadow of her wing to be as easily 
dissolved as partnerships that sre constituted on 
merely business grounds ? 

Berry knows that Eve would never have 
married a man whose wife was still alive, had he 
laid the wealth of Orossua at her feeb; and re- 
membering Colonel Ches(er’s uneasiness on his 
wedding day, she’guet#es he has known It too. 

“‘Tam glad you told this to mo one else but 
me,” she falters out at length. 

‘Why?! Mrs. Chester ls fn no way to blame, 
and loses nothing by the fact of my existence,” 
in evident surprise, 

" Perhaps she might not see it so,” drily, 

Another stare and then 9 sudden dawning of 
the trath. 

“I see what you mean, In America they 
think so little of divorce,” is the half-apologetic 
observation. “ There it {b merely a social matter, 
to be deplored of course, but quite a natural 
misfortune.” 

“ You are an American }” 

Van” 

That accounts, then, for her aucommion beauty, 
and the manner which, imperious and gracefal 
as it is, is not exactly thorough bred, It ac- 
counts, too, for her wanderivg about without éven 
the shallowest pretence of a sheép-dog,’ the 
necessary dowager or duenna of other countries, 

Leaning back listlessly in her chair, and with 
the traces. of sorrow and reniores so visiblé as 
they are, she yed loses nothing of her loveliness, 
which is only etherealised thereby, and does not 
require what Byron declared was the exsence of 
all beauty—auimation. 

She fs such a grand creature, Ifke the women 
loved by the Caiars in’ old days, tall and finely 
moulded, whom one cannot fancy ever very 
young, or efflicted with the weaknesses of our 
present 

Sach ae aes Cleopatra have been, or the 
mother of the Gracchi, and Volumaia, who 
boasted. had Hercules been her husband she 
would have done six of his labours, and ‘' saved 
him so much sweat,” 

“IT should like to have told you al), but per- 
haps I ought not. It cannot be profitable to you 
to hear, and yet-——” 

“Tell it me, if it will not give you pain; you 
are too beantifal to be very wicked,” says Derry, 
with naive candour, 

The other Mra, Chester smiles eadly, amused 
and yet a little touched by her reaconing. 

‘t] never heard beauty quoted as a safeguard 
before ; it fs generally considered proof po.itive of 
crime, Ib was my unfortunate face that brought 
me to this strait, Had I been the plainest 
woman that ever breathed I could not be so 
utterly friendless as I am now.” ° 

Berry is sympathetically silent, walting for the 
story to be told. 

“Tam an American, as I said, the daughter of 





a man whose inventions made him suddenly and 
almost fabulously rich, An unexpected transi- 
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WITH 4 WILD CRY, COLONEL CHESTER FALLS FORWARD ON HI8 FACE, 


tion from poverty to wealth is always trying to 
——the sufferers I had almost said; and really it 


would not be so very far from truth, Ove ought 
to be educated up to riches, taught how to enjoy 
therm from one’s Infancy, It is absurd to expect 
that we should know how to bear prosperity by 
intuition. My head was completely turned, and 
the flattery and adulation 1 received was—the 
beginning of the end!” 

“You were an only child {” 

“Yes, an only child, and I had no mother to 
earefor me, My father was busy always. Nob 
content with what he had already gained he must 
needs amass more wealth, or perhaps, to do him 
justice, ib was honest love for the work on which 
he was engaged, I only know that I was left 
always to my own devices, and that this—thie is 
the result. Thank Heaven, I never had a child. 
Yet, no! for I might have been a better woman 
wo, and one can teach others to avoid the quick- 
sands Into which we ourselves have fallen. I 
think I should have provedatleast aloving mother, 
We might have saved each other.” 

A tenderness that surprises herself has crept 
into her voice, and she stope a moment to recover 
the composare she has partly lost. 

“IT was twenty-one when I first met Alick 
Chester. He came over from Canada, where his 
regiment was stationed, on eix months’ leave. 
Having been unwell he was ordered to avoid the 
intenze cold of the winter there, He was very 
little older than myself, and very different, 
both in manner and appearance, from what he 
had become when I met him here again after 
fifteen years, He was slighter then and had no 
moustaches, only a shadow on his upper Hp. His 
mouth was always cruel, and his eyes as cold as 
steel. I remember I told him so once, and he 
enly laughed ; it wae natural to him to be 
reserved sven then, and I knew very little of him 
when he asked me to be his wife,” 

‘Was he in love with you?” seke Berry, re- 
membering his love for Eve, aud curious to know 
wether such a man could love twice, 

‘He was fascinated and infatuated, If you 





ask me whether he loved meas in later life I 
believe he loved your slater, I must answer no!” 

** But you loved him ” 

“Heaven knows I did, with all my heart and 
soul, false as I afterwards was, The day I 
married him { was the proudest, happlest woman 
in all the wide, wide world.” 

She holds out her handsome hands, eupple, 
strong, but snowy white, and grasps the empty 
alr, as though she would so draw back to her the 
vanished days. 

“T loved him eo,” she goes on, dreamily, her 
dark eyes growing even darker as she speaks, “I 
thought I could be contented to adore, receiving 
only little fn return ; but by-and-by I missed the 
open admiration which before I had affected to 
despise. I conid not believe in an affection that 
never expressed itself Inwords. And yet he was 
always thoughtfal and kind, even affectionate at 
times, but es were few and far between, 
and before I been deluged by flattery and 
love, 

“Whether he guessed the disappointment I 
naturally felt I cannot say ; his self-restraint and 
reticence were so great—marvellous, I think, in 
one so young. But at last, stung into a transient 
feeling of jealousy by a flirtation I had begun in 
pique, and gone on with in thoughtlessness he 
spoke, I shall never forget how he looked, ‘ You 
have done me the honour to become my wife, be 
so good as not to diegrace the name we share,’ It 
irritated me when he spoke like that, for I knew 
I wae not his equal by birth, though wealth had 
given us a spurious position in the world, There 
was someone, too, whose devotion made his in- 
difference (I thought it was disdain) more marked 
—a young nobleman who had once cffered me his 
hand, and whose attentions had not ceased after 
my marriage. 

“Tf he, who was certainly superior In social 
statas, had not thought me unworthy to be his 
wife, why ahou'd the husband I hed chosen look 
down upon me so? I was so galled in spirit, and 
so heartsore with dhe pain of knowing I was ub- 
loved, that I could not stay to reason. I never 





thought my Rusband’s ideal of what a woman 
should be might be the highest, in spite of the 
other’s rank, A week after he had sald the 
words which rankled so in my mind, his leave 
was up, and he had to return to duty. He was 
to go alone at first, and send for me directly he 
could arrange for me to come. ‘Remember, I 
trust you,’ were his last words, and knowlng 
what they meant, I was angered more than ever, 
Perhaps he knew me better than I knew myself, 
but at any rate his fears fulfilled themselves. [ 
was not strong enough to resist the tempting 
prospect of a life that was to be all love, no cold- 
ness nor recrimination. 

“It seemed to lessen the wickedness of my 
lover’s proposition, that he had wished to marry 
me when it was a he was clever x stra, 
to urge this among his o' 80 
Wonen are proverbially ee eae, no stronger 
be my iooks her splendid physi feeling 

Berry looks at her splendid physique, tee 
something like an Impulse of {ncredulity. She 
seems so brave and strong, and yet, by ber own 
account, has been no wiser no better than a Helen 
or Ureasida where loving was concerned. 

Perhaps Mrs. Chester guesses something of her 
thoughts, for she continues :— 

“ We are all weak, I tell you, and why should 
anything good have been expected from me with 
all my disadvantages of education and bringing 
up? It is owing to an accident that I am 
Innocent in everything but intent. The trait 
in which we went away ther ran off the live, 
going over a bridge, and the carriages with their 
luckless, helpless freight were precipitated into 
the river that was running underneath, I wae 
comparatively unburt, bat the man with whom 
I had fied was injared cruelly and beyond all 

“4 Interest and compassion are gradoally 
Brava: bbe her first rigid morality, and she heaves 
a deep-drawn sigh. 

“Go on!” she ejaculates, breathlessly, and 
Mra, Chester proceeds, 

(To be continued. } 
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MY SWEETHEART. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XXIIL 


Ir was rather a disappointment to Mildred to see 
that he could not touch any of the delicacies she 
setso temptingly before him. Even the sunny 
smile which ahe loved to see was gone from his lips, 
At last she took a book of bis favourite poems and 


‘commenced to read to him Owen Meredith’s 


beautiful, pathetic story of Lucille and her lover- 

knight's unchangeable love for the fair mald he so 

idolised and lost; but for once fn his life the 

a words failed to touch a chord in Gregor’s 
rt, 

How was she to know that, he never heard one 
word a she read—that his thoughts were far 
away 

He was standing face to face with the present, 
not daring to think of the future as he reviewed 
the past, 

Oaly one short fortnight before, when he had 
thought of ils fature, it had been with a clear 
senee of happiness and rest ; there had been only 
rapture in the thought. He never said to him- 
self that if anything happened to prevent his 
marriage with Mildred he should be uohappy for 
life—such an idea never came to him. He 
thought of Mildred with a sense of calm, deep 
affection and reab ; would be but an 
episode in his ife—not life itself, 

He wae in no for it—there was no long- 
Ing of love, no counting the days and weeks, no 
sense of weary waiting. It was a verycalm, well- 
regulated affection which he felt for Mildred— 
nothing more. 

If it had been gfven to him to read the future 
he would never have gone to Mr. Barton’s box at 
the opera that night, or never have made that 
fatal engagement with so lovely and faecinating @ 
girl as Mignon Barton for the following afternoon, 
for since that hour he bad never known one in. 
stant’s peace of mind, 

When he fell asleep at night, after long hours 





“SURELY THIS 18 THE BITTEREST DROP IN MY CUP OF WOE!” THOUGHT MILDRED GARSTIN, 


of restless tossing on his pillow, a beautifal pink- 
and-white dimpled face crowned with fiuffy 
golden hair, and a pair of bonnfe biue eyes like 
wood violets steeped in dew, and a mouth likea 
rosebud was before his mental vision, and In his 
dreama his heart went out to her, and the first 
thought that flashed across his brain in his waking 
hours was of that self-eame fair face, and there 
would always follow in his heart a mad wish that 
he might see her again ere another day dawned, 
And, like the moth of fable, of song, and of story, 
he fluttered around the flame until his wings were 
singed and he lay helpless at the feet of cruel 
destiny. 

The betrothed of two young girls at one and 
the same time! Surely no man In the whole 
wide world was ever in such a position before | 

Every other man had prattised the wise rule 
to always be off with the old love before being 
on with the new. 

At last Mildred shut the book of poems and 
looked up wistfully into his face, remarking,— 

***Tucille’ does not interest you to-day, it 
seems, I wonder where your thoughts are, 
Gregor +” 

“T'was thinking of you and your future,” he 
sald, shortly ; and there was no hesitating, ten- 
der love-glance In the eyes turned toward her, 

“Tam sorry to hear you say so,” she responded, 
shyly, “for — for you looked as though your 
thoughts were anything but pleasant,” 

He started violently, and the words fisshed 
quickly acroas his mind,— 


* Fall many an arrow by the archer sent 
Oft bits a mark the archer little meant.” 


Ah! if Mildred could but have known his 
thoughts she would not have been sitting there 
before him with that smile on her lips. 

"Do you know, Gregor,’”’ she sald, looking up 
at him with a world of love in her dark, velvety 
eyes, “I delight to eff and watch you in your 
different moods? Iam perfectly content to sit 
by your side for long hours, even though you 





dt RETR ERICK 


speak no word to me, your presence {s so sweet 
to me.” 

He bowed his head on his hands and a deep 
groan broke from his white lips, 

She was making it so hard to break away from 
her! He almost wished, in his despair, that he 
was dead. 

‘* What if anything should ever happen to part 
us?” he sald, turning to her slowly. 

He was quite frightened ai the change that 
came over her face, She turned as marble-white 
as she would ever be In her coffin. 

“Nothing save death will ever part us,” ehe 
answered, guickly ; adding, in a low voice, thick 
with tears: “I think, Gregor, if you were to die, 
I should die too ; I could never live in thle cold, 
dark world {fit did not hold you too, dear. I 
would cry out for death, that my soul might go 
and seek yours in heaven, where there ie no 
parting. Ishould watch for your soul among 
the many ; and, oh ! Gregor, If there were count- 
less millions there, I would know you and come 
to you, and say to you, If I could; “ This fs in- 
deed heave, for you are here! The world was 
too cold and drear for me without; - ‘ove!” 

Gregor Thorpe roze quickly to his reet. 

“I must go, Mildred,” be sald, In an unsteady 
voice, 

“ Why, itis very early in the evening yet— 
scarcely eight o'clock — and you always have 
stayed until nine, and sometimes until almost 
ten,” remarked the girl, quite puzzled at his con- 
strained manner, 

“You will not find fault with me if Ido not 
stay to-night,” he seid, despairingly. “To tell 
you the truth, Mildred, Iam most wretched to- 
night, Let me go.” 

She came up to him and laid a Httle mite of a 
trembling hand on his arm. 

“If you are troubled about anything why 
don't you confide your sorrows to me, Gregor?” 
she murmured, ‘‘I can sympathise with you 
better than anyone else in the whole world. 
Your sorrow would be mine, and, oh ! It would 
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be so sweet a thought to me to think I could 
comfort you!” 

He broke from the clasp of her hand. 

“Tn Heaven’s name don’t say any more, Mil- 
dred,” he cried. ‘ You are driving me mad!” 

Aad without another word he turned and 
strode quickly down the path, dashed out of the 
gate and down the street. 

Mildred gazed after him fairly rooted to the 
spot, dumfounded with amazement, 

“ What can be the matter?” she said to her- 
self over and over egain, tears filling her large, 
dark eyes. 

For the firat time sinca they had been betrothed 
he had parted from her thus. 

Mildred leaned heavily back against the droop- 
ing bough of the apple tree, and cried,— 

“A girl can forgive a lover for anything else 
shan parting from her in coldness and indiffer- 
ence,” 

A great fear suddenly seizod her, Would he 
ever love her less than he did in the hour he 
asked her to be his wife? Would he ever regret 
the vows he had uttered then? Was—oh, 
Heaven—was he beginning to tire of her ! 

“If I thought that, I—I should go mad!” 
muttered the girl, clutching her hands tightly 
together and pressing them over her heart, 

Abt that moment she saw Mrs. Morris coming 
down the garden path. 

* Are you alone, Mildred?” she asked. 

The girl forced a smile to her lips. 

“Yes, all alone,” she answered. ‘*G: 
had some business to attend to, and went home 


earl Kees 

‘*T thought that was Gregor who just passed 
out of the gate,” returned Mra, Morris, “but I 
esid to myself: ‘Surely I must be mistaken ; 
for having begged himself off the last time he 
was here, surely he wouldn’t have the temerity 
to go so early this time.’” 

"He had something important to attend to,” 
faltered Mildred. 

Mrs, Morris shook her head. 

“You are too easy, Mildred. Depend upon 
ib, a girl should not be so easy with her lover,” 
she declared. “ You ought to have made a little 
fues over ib the last time. You see, he has 
fallen into the babit with very little trouble 
now.” 

Mildred shook her head. 

“Everything Gregor does should seem. wise 
and p to me,” she retorted; quietly 
adding, ‘I think it would almost kill me to have 
any trouble with him. Why, it might part us, 
and then I would aurely die, ; 


propose, keep u 
force of attraction until the knot Is tied.” 

_ “And after that?” murmured Mildred, blush- 
ing. 

poles lone death eo ohne hem 

Ame » as old 
to tell you all t Mildred, 
because you are as Innocent and Ignorant of the 
ways of the world as a baby.” 
pr ag yes glad rn Saag 2g — i<ét her 
to be alone to Indu t greatest of 
at luxuries to a woman’s heart—a good cry, 

He had left. her without saying good-night— 
left her without one “backward glance—without 
touching her hand, Was his love growing cold? 
The thought terrified her, 

She threw herself on her knees by the o 
window and raised her pure, sweet young face 
te the pitying golden stars in the blue dome 
overhi 

‘* Tf he ever grows weary of me, In that hour 
let me die!” was the prayer that rose up from 
her heart, 

Bat, like all trusting, loving-hearted girls she 
could find nothing to blame him for, She would 
have liked it if he had but made a confidante of 


| —~even 





ber and told her why he was so downhearted. 
That night Mildred’s dreams were troubled, ! 


and the next morning she arose with a heavy 
heart, 

“I think Gregor will be sure to come to- 
day,” she told herself, with a Ilttle sigh. 

But that day passed, the next, and aleoa third, 
but her lover came not, and Mildred could not 
shake off the horrible feeling that some terrible 
calamity had befallen him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tere is nothing more pitifal—more desolate 
under the sun than to watch and wait for a lover 
who cometh not, Every stroke of the clock 
finds ve beats. in the hear) of her who 
watches and waits all io vaia, The bitter sen-. 
sation brings with It the keenest pain a woman’s 
heart can ever know. 

Mildred was in a pitiful dilemms, and she went 
at last to Mrs, Morris for advice, 


“ Shall I send for him?” she asked, sobbinglyy | 
I can live}: 


“T do not know what I shall do-—how 


through it if another day passes and he does not }.. 
come, b 


** Never send for.®.man—never, never, 
dose] seine ph meth * Never let 

w he.fs so -exeential to your happiness 
as all that. Sand atine thrive on that treatment. 
The whole case is simply this: if a young man 
cates for you, he will come to you— 


awords. If a man can be conten} to stay a 
from you, he is nob in love with you, mark wi 
my words; and your sending for bim Is an an- 
noyance to him, He will find plenty of excuses 
to justify his remaining away.” 

“Bat what am I to do!” sobbed Mildred, 

“What can you do? Simply nothing, but 
wait patiently and eee how this affair termi- 
nates.” 

She pitied the girl, she had grown so thin and 
pale in three short days, Bat when a week 
paseed and Mildred had heard no word of him, 
she too became a little uneasy. 

“I must write a note to him or go in person to 
the hotel. sige + he {fs lying fll there. He 
thight be dying, with no one near to lift a glass 
of water to his ilps.” 

**You may be right; perhaps he fs ill,” 
assented Mrs. Morris.” We will call at the hotel 
this evening togethér.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, they soon 
found themselves fn the corridor of the hotel, 

Is Me, Thorpe fn 1” inquired Mrs, Morris, as 
they were ushered into the grand reception-room 

the liveried attendant. 

“T will see In one moment, madame,” was his 
polite reply ; but {t was some time ere he put in 
ap appearance 

In the Mildred had read almost 
everything in the society paper lying on the table 

the advertisements. Thus it happened 
that the blow fell snddenly and without warning 
on the girl, breaking a tender heart anid crushing 
the sweetest and dearest love-dream that had ever 


lady who made ao brilliant a début in 
season, to Mr. Gregor Thorpe, the well-known 
young mill-owner.” 

Only a few words, but they broke the truesb 
heart that ever beat in a girl's bosom, 

Mildred did not faint or utter any cry, bub 
with 9 face from which all life, youth, and hope 
had been suddenly stricken, she to Mrs, 
Morris, but before she could utter the words 
on her lps the attendant entered the reception- 


room. 
“Mr. Thorpe fs not in, ” he sald, 
**He must be in soon, I thiok it would not 
be a bad idea to wait for him, seeing that we are 
here,” Mrs. Morris remarked. 


bie’ for making so bold aa bo make 
any bo F sony about the olenhall of waiting, 


6 hie} 
way to your elde if need be, though he has to } Gr 
pass through an army of men with drawn | 





es 


but I may as well tell you that Mr. Thorpe ia, 
gone to the opera to-night. I am eure of this 
for they say that he sent a magnificent bong yet 
to Miss Barton, the banker's granddanghter, by 
one of our boys, with the verbal message that h; 
would call for her sharp at eight with the carriags 
—that Madame Patti was to sing, and he believed 
she would be pleased with the programms fo 
this evening.” 

The words fell sharp and unexpected upon Mr; 
Morris. 

With & gasp she turned a frightened face ty 
Mildred, fearing the effect of them upon her, 

The girl had risen suddenly to her feet, ang 
atood beside the marble table, clutching it {or 


support, 

** Leb as go,” she caid, in a voice that sounded 
pana AE te Te) with bitter 
angu i Lege no right to remain bere,” 

‘ Mildred,” erled, “tin Heaven’s name «i; 
down a moment until you compose yourseli | 
swoon. . You are trembiing like 
d, in ish, as abe forcibly 

oid marble table, 
a out foto 
piteously ; 


ly. 
et young ladies [ 
c «*€And abe 
when she that Mr, 
Zon : D with the 


Mildred 

ied etreets. 
reach home, 
the girl’s arm 


Mildred made her no answer, 

Contrary to her expectation, the girl did not 
give way to wild cries when they closed the door 
after them in her own home. 

What words could she say to comfort her! 
The frozen look on the white face terrified 
her. She quite belisved the girl was losing her 
reason. 

” ” she aald, gently, ‘les me try to 
comfort you. Oh, my dear child, what words 
can I say t” 

" You can say nothing that will mend a broken 
heart,” murmured the girl, ina quivering voice. 
‘There ig no balm for it in this world. The 

kindness you can do me would be to 
leave me to myself, to live or to die, as Heaven 
thinks beat,” 

"Don’t take the matter so much to heart, 
dear,” returned Mrs. Morris. “Taking a young 
lady to the fs hot an pmpardonabie ain 
Many & man the same thing, but that does 
not worry his betrothed in the least. Remember 
you are soon to ory Seas! and when he le 
once & husband, all flirting will be over.” 

The dreariest kind of a bh broke from 
Mildred’s lips—a laugh more pl to hear than 
a sob would have been. 135 

**T am not to marry him now,” she answered. 


“Gregor is to marry the grand helress, Mis 

Barton.” 

Hes Morzts _antie, hetlerel Nat, Sera! 
r 


eason. 

“ Look!” said Mildred, pointing to an {tem !s 
the paper which she had 6 with her. 
‘Read that, and tell me if I am mad or 

” 


dreaming. 

Slowly Mrs. Morris read it through ; then she 
turned to Mildred eagerly. \ 
* There must be some mistake,” she declared. 
“ This cannob be your Gregor.” 

‘ There fs no mistake,” returned the gitl. 
“Didn't you hear the boy at the hotel tell 
that he had taken this same Miss Barton to the 

ed 

Mrs. Morris knew that Mildred was right, sd 
that there had been no mistake made. 

For the first time fn her life she was at a lor 
for an answer. She went up to Mildred and 
kissed her death-cold face. 

“What shall I say to you, dear! What shall 
I do for yous my poor child?” ehe murm 
a y: 

"The greatest kindness you can do me !s 
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lexve me by myself a little while,’ was the 
answer; and with tears falling from her eyes, 
Mrs, Morris slowly complici with this piteous 


aest. 
reqmmi to hereelf, Mildred crept to the open 
gindow and raised her face to the dark, cold 
night sky. 

“Oh, Heaven |! oh, my angel mother looking 
down, who must see and know all my woe, why 
am I so sorely tried? Ob, why did he take his 
love from me? It was all I bad in this life—my 
all, my star of hope! I could not live on fo 
this cold, dark world without the sunshine of his 
love. The banker’s granddaughter has so much, 
she could choose from many a lover, I have only 
Gregor. I could not live through the desolate 
days, months, and years to come if he were not 
by my tide, Ob! tell me, listening angels and 
pitytog stars, how I shall face my life without 

” 


But nefther the listening augels nor the golden- 
hearted stars had any answer for her, 

Long hours she knelt by that window, wee 
as she had never wept in alt ber young life before; 
aod Mrs. Morris did not disturb her, for well she 
knew there was no no anguish so bitter in 
this world toa woman’s heart as the first throes 
of sorrow that always accompany a broken love- 


dream. 

To love—to* give the deep, pure love of one’s 
heart to one who has turned from you for 
avother’s charms, iz an ex Brigg) vcllher 
times worse than death. & woman has 
passed this efiliction she has known 
what ft is to drain the very dregs of life’s bitter- 
ness ; for 
“ Love is to men a apart ; 

"Tis woman's whole tence." 


Tt almost seemed to Mildred that she would 
wake ap and find it but a dream. Her G q 
whom she loved so well, about to marry another}! 
Why, it was most absurd | Then the words on 
the paper would float above her-mental vision in 
letters of fire. 

Suddenly an idea like an Inapiration came to 
ber, She rose from her knees, clasping her hands 
piteously together. 

“T will go to Mr. Barton's beantiful grand- 
daughter to-motrow and tell her all my pitifal 
story,” ehe sobbed, ‘‘and I will beg her on my 
knees nob to fake my lover from me. Surely 
Heaven will put ft into her heart to hear my 
prayer! Yes, I will see her at once.” 


OHAPTER XXV. 


Wrrx Mildred, to think was to act; and late 
as the hour was, she put on her hat and jacket, 
and made her way to the palatial home of the 


great . 

a who answered ayrtograe looked 
unfeigned ement ab slender 

in the rueset- dress standing wurfokioely 

tn the marble vestibule, and his astonishment 

Se iat ees Patound thet bes seryed sas to 

fee 


Barton, the banker's haaghty 
granddaughter, at that hour of the . 
He laughed impertinently In her white face, 
phn, be were quite a joke. - - 

28 Barton, indeed |” erled, “ Why, 
what put such a pptuous idea as that into 
your little head, I wonder 1” : 

pan. did not heed the insolent tone. 
ve 


walked such a long distance, and m 
business fs of euch great importance to me, sir,” 
she faltered, plteously. ' 
Tmportant to you, no doubt, but less than 
nothing to the heiress, I fancy,” he retorted ; 
adding : “ You may as well make up your mind 
phere, bog you will not be able to ates 
to-morrow morning—say, about 
ten—then you will be most likely fo we br.” 





The servant nodded, 

* You will have to state your business by letter 
or manage to get here somewhere about ten 
o'clock in the morning—that’s about all I can 
say,” he returned, decisively ; and as he uttered 
the words he swung the heavy carved oaken 
door unceremoniously to in her facs, 

With a choking sob Mildred turned away and 
crept slowly down the steps like a wounded hare, 

he regained her home without being missed, 
and she erfed herself to sleep, and for the firet 
time fn all her pure young life the prayer she 
tried to utter died away ou her lips. 11 almost 
seemed Sod the poor girl that Heaven had for- 


Mildred made up her mind to write to the 
haughty young helreas and beg her to appoint a 
time when she could ses her. She would have 
no lelaure to write during the busy hours of the 
day, but on the following evening her thoughts 
would be more-com . 

Ib was a long, dreary day to her, despite the 
fact that her duties as cashier of the establish- 
ment gave her very few idle moments. 

Saddenly an event happened which changed 
the whole course of the poor girl’s life, Ove of 
the saleswomen handed her a cheque, requesting 
the balance over the amount of the bill In cash, 
asking Mildred to attend to it at the earilest 
moment possible, for the young lady customer 
was waiting rather impatiently, 

“Ten pounds for a dozen pairs of white kid 
gloves seems a reckless waste of money,” sighed 
the young saleswoman, “Ah, me! Mildred, 
what Ws gr deal of good we could do among the 
poor and the starving with that much money!” 

Mildred smiled faintly. 

“The young lady’s carriage glovea are quite as 

te,” the ssleswoman went on, ‘‘ Why, 
abe is so extravagant she must have her Initials 
{in gold thread worked on them—*‘M. 8B.’ If she 
had to work for her living she would know the 
value of money; but having her wealthy old 
grandfather, Mr, Barton, to pay the bills, she has 
no need to trouble her pretty head about any- 
thing so trifling as the cost of anything she may 
want,” 


Mildred dropped her pen on the inatant those 
words fell on her ear, and turned a startled face 
to the girl. 

** You say—Mc, Barton’s granddaughter—is — 
in the place?” she gasped, in an almost dying 


* Yes, that is what I eald,” returned the sales- 
lady, looking at her in wonder, 

Mildred sprang to her feet, trembling with 
excitement. - - 

‘*T must see her—I must have » few words 
with her!” she cried. “ Please point her out to 
me.” 


The girl, who bad not quite heard all’ of 
Mildred’s incoherent remark, beckoned her to 
follow her. 2 3 

‘Almost all of the girls in the shop have 
asked that the ety young heiress be pointed 
out to them,” » » laughingly ; ‘* but really; 
Mildred, I thought you were too zensible--and— 
and too dignified to give way to curiosity. “Ah, 
there she is now !—the slim, graceful young giri 
in the grey fallle silk dress. Her face Is turned 
from us just now ; she wiil look this way pre- 
sently.” 

Mildred stopped short, drawiog a quick, hard 
breath, Oh, how beautiful she one ! now dainty, 
how lovable! No wonder she carried the hearte 


she would. Why, then, did she choose a 
girl's lover—a poor girl’s all ! pa 
leaned heavily against one of the fron 


lara, her little hands pressed tightly over her 
ate fas thal reared en Fahl 


so strangely familiar to her 
about the poise of that golden head, about every 
gesture, she wondered vaguely, 


~. Mildred crept nearer to her ; ehe muat ask her 


for just one moment's conversation. She was so 
near her that she could have reached out her 
hand and touched her, when suddenly the 
belress epoke, 

“You can have the extra stitching done, and 





send them up to me by eight this evening ; that 
will be time enough.” 

That voice! Great Heaven! it shot through 
Mildred’s heart like an electric shock, paralysing 
for an Instant every muscle, and in thab Inetant 
the heiress turned her face slowly toward her, 

A great cry broke from her lips, 

“Am I mad—or dreaming!” she gasped, 
faintly, ‘It is—Paula, or—or my eyes deceive 
me! Paula risen from the dead |” 

The heiress turned on her ina flash. Was ita 
quiver that ran through her veinz, or only a 
haughty gesture of annoyance? Her eyes met 
Mildred’s with a cold, steely glitter In thom. 
People were gathering around them—she wes 
like a stag driven to bay. 

Her voice was clear and shrill over the babel 
of voices, 

* You are mistaken in regard to my identity,” 
she ssid, “Iam Mignon Barton,” and before 
Mildred could utter the retort that sprang to her 
lips, the heiress had tarned deliberately on her 
heel and swept haughtily from the shop to her 
carriage which stood fu waitlog. No one knew 
how she sank, back among the velveb cushfons, 
trembling like an aspen-leaf. 

‘Mildred |” she muttered, ‘* Great heavens ! 
I thought I would faint dead away os { realised 
that it wasehe. I dared not recognise her. If 
I had, the whole terrible story would have come to 
light. Iwould be exposed before the whole world. 
I would be turned from my luxurious home out 
into the street. But all this weighs as nothing 
against the thought that I would lose the 
handsome lover who placed this glittering dia- 
mond on my finger only last night. 

‘*No, ng! I would as coon think of giving up 
life iteelf ns giving up Gregor Thorpe’s love! 
He never has associated the great banker’s helresa 
with the poor little working-girl whose life he 
once saved, and of whose face he only caught 
fleeting glimpses through a veil. 

"If I had thought Mildred would never have 
betrayed me, I would have searched for her, 
found her, avd told her all ; but I was wise when 
I weighed the matter, and said to myself that it 
would never, never do; for Mildred was such a 
Paritan, she would never countenance the glaring 
lie that I lead in playing the réle that I now fll. 

"Poor Mildred ! how horror-struck she looked 
Into face when I so coolly denied my iden- 
tity. of Is better for both of us that I did not 
give in and fly into her arms; but all in an fn 
stant I remembered that that would mean the 
fuin of all my hopes, and I could never stand 
poverty again. Ishould die of shame if people 
even dreamed that a working-girl—a shop-girl In 
a kid-glove emporfum—was my slster.” And 
the beauty sunk back shivering among her 
cushions, 

But all the way home the white, pitiful face of 
poor Mildred, who had been ro true and noble a 
alster to her, haunted her, despite her efforts to 
banish it from her thoughts. 

“ Ab, well, never ; I will make it up to 
Mildred when I come into possession of the 
Barton millions; and am safely married to the 
man I love; that ts, if she is not too indiguant 
to make up with me then.” 

In the fiush of perity ehe forgot all that 
poor Mildred had bo her in the past. 

It had always been on Mildred’s shoulders that 
the heavy burden of their poverty had fallen. 

It was Mildred who did all the housework in 
that humble tenement-house home, for {t always 
grieved her beyond words to see Paula’s dainty 
white hands engaged in any of the drudgery. 

"You are the lady of the house, Paula, dar- 
ling,” she would say ; and Paula was always more 
than willing to resign her task to good-natured, 
good-hearted Mildred. 

And when the poor Invalid mother was restless 
through the night with paia, lb was always Mil- 
dred who arose, altting up with her lovg hours, 
never complaining over the loss of sleep. And 
when the poor mother once in a while suggested 
that she was too tired to be up with her, that 
Paula should take her place, she would smile 
and say: 

“Wedo not want our beautiful little Paula 
to lose her beauty sleep, momma, It does nob 
matter about me, 
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She would have given her life, and thought ft 
no sacrifice, ff it could have purchased Paula’s 
happiness, 

Bat In this hour the girl forgot whab Mildred 
had done for her. Pride was stronger than 
sisterly love, and vanity and yearning for wealth 
and grandeur overpowered all other feelings. 

Ab, yes! Mildred must be sacrificed if she 
steod between her and wealth and love, 


CHAPTER XXVL 


No pen can portray the feelings of Mildred 
Garstin as her sister turned from her so coldly 
and swept haughtily from the shop. It almost 
seemed to her that her heart broke in that mo- 
ment, and life died within her. 

She stood there, where Paula had left her, 
like one paralysed. 

Saddenly there was a light touch on her 
aboulder, and, looking up, she saw the manager 
of the emporium standing before her, with o 
very white and angry face. 

“Will you step to the office, Miss Garstin !” 
he said, sternly ; and Mildred mechanically com- 
plied. “ Now, then,” he began, harshly, as soon 
as the plate-giass door closed behind her, “ what 
is the meaning, may I avk, of this most remark- 
able scens which I have jast witnessed }” 

Mildred burst into tears, and {tb was a moment 
ere she could control her voice sufficiently to 
speak, 

" Pray do not be displeased with me, sir,” she 
faltered. ‘“ The—the young girl to whom I spoke 
was my sister—whom a most remarkable accident 
—a strange fate-—parted from me. I have 
searched for her for many a long week, and only 
succeeded in finding her to-day.” 

“I have heard of many strange affairs in the 
course of twenty years as manager of this place, 
but in all my experience I have never come across 
@ parallel to that which I have witnessed to-day, 
T conld almost doubt your sanity, Mise Garetin. 
The lady whom you claim as your sister declares 
hereelf to bs a stranger to you ; and, more- 
over, she is well known ; she fs the granddaughter 
of a well-known man. How you could have 
made such an error is simply amazing to me, to 
say the least.” 

Mildred’s lips moved, but no sound issued from 
them. 

“What your object was I am at o loss to 
fathom,” he went on, still more harshly. “ Oue 
could almost doubt your sanity, Mise Garstin.” 

**T am sure it is my sister Paula,” reiterated 
Mildred, faintly. ‘‘I could tell her from among 
the whole world of young girls.” 

The manager frowned darkly. 

“You have lost us one of our best customers, 
and you have made a sensational scene In our 
place which may be in all the papers to-morrow, 
and you have brought down upon us, for being 
so unfortunste as not to be able to shield the 
young heiress from euch an unexpected attack, 
the just anger of Mr. Barton, and, in weighing 
these things, I have come toa conclusion, Miss 
Garstin, and that iz, that ft is beat for us to do 
without the services of a person who {is lable to 
make such alarming mistakes. To be more ex- 
plicit, we will consent to lose you, Miss Garatin. 
The last of the week, as you know, we make up 
our salary list, and a cheque for the arhount of 
our indebtedness to you will be posted to your 
adi I have nothing further to sty. Good- 
mi Garstiv.” 

If a volcano had burst suddenly beneath her 
feet, or a thunderbolt fallen upon her from 4 
clear sky, Mildred could not have been more 
astounded. She tried to speak, but words failed 
her, The world seemed to suddenly grow dark 
around her. 

She turned and groped her way from the 
office like one suddenly stricken blind. She 
almost fancied that she was in.a hideous dream, 
from which she must awaken presently. 

Surely the sorrow which was so keen at her 
heart was enough without the awful calamity of 
= that she was discharged being added to 


" 
She took down her hat and jacket, donning 





them with ice-cold, trembling hands, and walked 
mechanically out of the —out Into the 
golden sunshine and the busy throng that surged 
to and fro on the street, 

“What have I ever done In this life to deserve 
so heavy a cross?” ehe murmured, lookin 
piteously up at the blue, cloudless sky. “ Ii 
cannot bear much more |” 

She drew her veil down tightly over her face, 
that the passers-by t not observe the tears 
that rolled down her cheeks. 

Her path on her way home led through the 
lower end of the park, 

She had never lingered there before, but to-day 
she dropped down on the nearest seat, and, as no 
one was igh, gave way to her feelings and wept 
as she never wept in all her young life 
before, 

If she had only had Gregor- to console her in 
her ovemg sorrow, how hard she wonld have striven 
to up under the cruel blows fate had 
showered thick and heavy upon her. 

She was quite sure of Paula's identity ; but 
why she was dressed fn silks arf g jewels 
was & mystery 
they called Paula—her sister Paula—Mr, Barton's 
granddaughter, 

Bat by all means the bitterest thought that 
came to her was the pitifal remembrance that 
they sald {t was Mr, Barton’s granddaughter to 
whom Gregor was now betrothed. Oh, Heaven ! 
could {it be true? What had she done that fate 
should torture her so cruelly as that? 

The sound of carriage wheels fell upon her ear, 
and she drew back, shrinking among the shadows 
of the foliage, waiting for the vehicle to pass. 

The next moment a magnificent pair of horses 
drawing & victoria came slowly into sight, 

The equipage would never have attracted 
Mildred’s attention, but one glance at the two 
seated among the geal-brown plush cushions held 
her geze spellbound. They were Paula and 
Gregor Thorpe ! 

A great gaep broke from her lips, and she felt 
the blood stand still and grow cold in her veins 
as she gazed. 

There wae no mistaking that perfect face. of 
Paula’s—yes, despite all the trappings of wealth, 
the shimmer of silks and the gleam of jewels, she 
knew that the girl whom they called Mr. Barten’s 
granddaughter was surely lost Paula. But in the 
next instant her gaze had hurried from her sister 
to the handeome man at her side. 

It made her grow sick and faint at heart to sce 
the expression on his face as his gaze rested on 
Paula; there was no mistaking the love-light in 
his eyes. Ah! he had never looked at her with 
that rapt expression on his face—not even in the 
moment that he had asked her to be his wife | 

The victoria and {ts occupants were so near 
Mildred that she could bave put out ber hand 
and touched her elater’s garments, So near that 
the hoofs of the horses and the wheels threw a 
cloud of dust over her as they passed her by. 

Bits of their conversation fell upon her strained 
ears, and. she almost wished she had died rather 
than have lived to hear ft. 

“You will like the place I have purchased, 
dear,” he was saying in a low voice ; ‘‘ and, oh, 
how sweet to me is the thought that ib is to be 
our future home! It fis in the hands of the 
furnishers, and I have given them carte b'anche 
to arrange matters without a thought of expense. 
I want you to be pleased with our home,” 

Paula emiled op into his face, and, knowing the 
coachman would be none the wiser, and all heed- 
less of the near presence of the little figure 
sitting on the bench, half-screened by the flower- 
ing vines, he bent his handsome head and kissed 
Paula, and the memory of that caress lived for- 
ever in Mildred’s anguished heart., 

The vehicle rolled on, and then, but not till 
then, did poor Mildred’s fortitude give way. 

“He is Punla’s lover,” she whispered, raising 
her face to the golden sunlit sky. ‘‘Sarely that 
is the bitterest drop in my cup of woe,” 

And then without another word, a sigh, or 
moan, she fell faces downward In the long grass in 
a deep, death-like swoon, 

It was by the merest chance that Mrs Morris 
happened to come that way. 

A cry of terror broke from her lips as ahe saw 


to her, as well as the fact that | 





eee. | 


the figure of a woman among the grasses, ae 
taking a few steps nearer discovered that ft wa 


In 8 moment she was kneeling beside her, 4; 
the first glance she quite believed the girl way 
dead, she was so very cold and white, A littl. 
oot from an adjacent fountainsoon brought 

“What fn the world brought you her, 
pany — ed Mrs. Morris, an xioualy, 
** How does it happen that you are not at 
ae rs 

“ ve just disch Mrs, Morris,” 
she sobbed, — ti 

Her friend looked at her as though she could 
not quite credit the evidence of her senses, 

The words, ‘What in the world was the 
reason 1” were on her lips, but she did not utter 
them. She knew Mildred’s nature well enoy 
to understand that the information must 
vouchsafed voluntarily from the girl's own lips 
if at all. 

“Yes, I have been discharged,” murmured 
Mildred, commencing to sob bitterly. 

“Come home, my child, and let me try 
to comfort you,” she sald, compasaionately, 
"Your hands are as cold aa ice, and you are 
trembling like a leaf. Do not take ft to heart 
so, That is not the only place in the world, you 
know. I thought you were dead when ! fini 
came upon you.” 

“I wish to Heaven I had been!” cried Mil. 
dred, with « fresh burst of bitter sobs. “The 
world is cold and joyless, I wish to die,” 

** Mildred, Mildred |” erled Morris, "| 
can hardly believe ft {Is you who has uttered 
such words, you have always borne trouble so 
bravely.” 

“ But there are some troubles more cruel than 
death to bear,” returned the girl, wearily. 


(To be continued.) 





FOUND WANTING. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER III, 


Peruam CLirvorp did not see much of Delmar; 
when he did it was at the Elmhursts, where he 
took care not to be thrown much in his company, 
He would fain have monopolised Maddie, but was 
afraid, not quite sure how Delmar would take It, 

Clifford could not detect any jealous proprietor. 
ship of the girl—Albert seemed Indifferent 
whether she was with him or other men ; but he 
did not know how far it was well to go, and 
wisely kept on the safe aide. 

He was delighted when one morning Mr. 
Elmhurst, who also fished, arranged to go with 
him, and proposed that his niece, who could ue 
arod very well, should go too, It was safe, 
her uncle was there ; it was not his proposition, 
and if Albert objected he must see Clifford could 
not have gob out of it, 

Miles Maddie was {n high feather. She rather 
belied her uncle’s recommendation, for she cer- 
tainly needed a good deal of assistance, and ft is 
to be feared not much fish was caught by either 
of the young people that morning. Clifford, {8 
must be said, enjoyed it all the more, because. it 
had to him something the flavour of a stolen 
pleasure, possessing also the still — merit of 
very likely annoyivug his whilom rival. 





It fell rather fiat, therefore, when after a long | 


day’s fishing and an al fresco high tea—all wi:bout 
the obnoxious lover—in walked that gentlemay, 
with the remark, as he shook hands all rownd,— 
“Go you've had a jolly dsy on the river! 
Well, Maddie, was yours the biggest basket ! 
Maddie clapped her hands joyously. 
“Ob! I caught——” her face fell, and she 
gave a aide glance of comical distress at Pelham. 
“None ab all,” said her uncle, ‘* Why ada! t. 
‘ou join us, Albert }” orn ¥ 
ht bia pd know we were going!” asked 
Maddie, 
“Yes, I told him, puss; and he eaid perheps 
he'd give us look up, but he dida’s.” 
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"What the deuce did the stupid old fellow 
tell him for !” thought Clifford, angrily. 

They kept early hours here. Ciifford went 
frst—he generally did, to avoid walking with 
Delmar as far as the latter’s house—and Albert, 
coming in a little later from a ramble in the 

len with Maddie, almost immediately took 
leave. Maddie, when her uncle bad taken hia 
candle, made no movement to follow his example, 
and ber aunt noticed she looked disturbed, 

“Maddie, are you going to bed to-night?” 
said Mrs. Elmhurst. “ What is the matter, my 

hy 

“Tam thinking, auntie.” 

“Teee that. But if you do all your thinking 
at night where will your roses be? Is it very 
important ¥” 

“ Auntie,” anid the girl, getting up and fidget- 
ing with some knick-kuacks on the table, “I 
wantto make up my mind.” 

Auntie, though sleepy and wishing to retire, 
pat in no word, but waited with a martyr’s 


heroism. 

"Why can’t we go on as weare !” said Maddle, 
irrelevantly. ‘I am eure it’s very nice ; and I’m 
as happy as a king, or a queen I euppose I 
should say. I don’t want to be married.” 

“Then why did you engage yourself, my 
love?” sald auntie, amiling. 

“Oh, auntie! But August—when he comes 
pback—I can’t!” 

She was a child, so auntie did not say 
aword In opposfifon, though she thought of a 
great many, B she had a dread of parting 
with the girl, and was ready to lay hold of 
any chance of delay. Maddie moved about 
restlessly, knocking over a light chair, and picked 
it up with an “ Oh, bother |” 

“Poor Albert is out of favour to-night!” ven- 
tared Mra, Eimburst, “Why do you want to 
walt, my dear? There fs really no reason why 
you should,” 

“That's the horrid part, That’s just what he 
sald, al I = nothing S. 4s: said the 
young lady, with an aggrieved air. “I told him 
Td think about it,” 

“' He’s really very reasonable,” said the elder 
lady, “ there would just be nice time for your 


trouseeau. 

“On, auntie!” cried the girl, laughing, “he 
never thought of that—fancy him! I believe 
he'd open his eyes, and say he'd forgotten there 
were such things as trousseaux. I's just because 
——” she stopped, as she recollected the reasons 
Delmar had given, and the manner of their 


shook her head a little, —'' Queen—I don’t know. 
Tam a little bit dof him now.” Yet it was 
not that which made her reluctant to give the 
promise there was no reason for withholding. 
She had made so many pleas; she was so young, 
she wasn’h steady enough, she didn’t know 
enough; all of which Delmar had combated 
with—for him—wonderful patience. " He can’t 
be trifled with, I know,” ssid Maddie, in the most 
perplexed state of mind she had ever experienced. 
“Oh, dear, why couldn’t he lec {t slone—just 
when I'sm having such fun! As if I wanted to 
be married |” 


Delmar was dieappointed and a little vexed, 


He had not expected to find Maddie so unreason- 
able, and if ib was feminine coyness he thought 
it misplaced, ‘ 

Bat all sore feeling vanished at the next sight 
of the girl’s winsome face ; he lefo her without 
having again touched on the subject, but with 
&0 noaccountable heart-sinkIng at the prospect of 
leaving her, y 

True, it was the first time he had been away 
from her for long, and he settled that as the 
cause of his self-called stupidity. 

Not much wes seen of Clifford ; he had become 
Soyuainted with the rector’s family, and was not 
infrequently there ; sud Maddie was rather cross 
when she of one or two tennis-parties, to 
apa she had not been Invited. She curled her 

rt 
a ose girlel!” saic§-he, with wither- 
Ing femininity, ” ' 


But only her aunt heard her, 
As the time for departure drew nearer and 
nearer—and oh ! if time would sometimes have a 
little mercy and work half time— Delmar turned 
over @ hundred ways of putting cff his going. 
Couldn’t he doit this way, that way, auy way but 
the one he knew to be {nevitable } And, besides, 
he wanted to take Maddie there for their wedding 
trip, and he knew he would have to set things to 
rights to make it fit for her. 
, He hess S oes deal gs oe _ 
ew 8, g, walking, ting princlpally. 
Maddie used an oar very prettily, and many an 
hour they floated over the river and up the allent 
backwaters, where few others intruded. From 
time immemorial lovers have been an exclusive 


race, 

Their last day came at length. Such a perfect 
day—-cloudiess, windiess. What would they do 
with it? asked Mrs, Eimhurst—Maddie was low 
spirited, and to various suggestions refused either 
assent or dissent, She stood at the window 
watching. 

“She would walt till Albert came,” she eald, 
and just then his light step crossed the grass ; he 
was alone, and the girl’s face fell ever so little, 
But {t brightened as he ran to the door, stand- 
ing wide open, and kissed her, holding her longer 


than usu 

* Boating |” she sald, touching the soft, white 
flannel, 

“T thought you'd find {t too hot for riding, 
and we d have a long afternoon on the river, 
if you like, I'll show you how to do your feather- 
fog better, and you can practise it while I'm 
away,” sald Delmar, smiling at ber; she looked 
so pretty, with just the lightest touch of pensive- 
ness. ‘* Run and dress, and don’t bs more than 
half-an-hour.” 

> wean !” said she, laughing, and van- 
ished. 

They got off in reasonable time, however, and 
Maddie’s lessons began, (Great fun it was. The 
girl was in an idle humour, and she made wis- 
takes which had to be corrected, then laughed at 
herself and at him, and was so witchingly incor- 
rigible that Delmar bad no particular desire that 
she should bea very apt pupll, Then she in- 
sisted on rowing without any coaching at all, and 
didn’t do badly by any meaus ; while Delmar lay 
in the boat, with cap off, and his hands under 
his head, and watched her from under his heavy 


Some days—often it is only hours, or even 
minutes—leave an indelible impress, which, like 
childish memories, last us all our lives. To Delmar 
this was one of those days, and he knew [t then, 
though he could not have analysed why ft was, 
Afterwards, when he could stand upright, after 
the blow which had nearly staggered him, he 
understood it all, To-day—this day of glowing 
light and beauty—he only felt; to-day he was 
softened by the pain that lay in his heart; re- 
gret, restlessness, struggle, were charmed away, 
or only served to soften still more deeply. There 
seemed before him all manner of possibilities 
with this alight girl at bis side. 

To was a rift in the cloud of bis life, and all the 
sunlight passed through—a sweeping back of 
the mists, and before him lay the shining bills, 

Maddie began to sing—they were almost alone 
on the river—in her high sweet treble, the voice 
of an undisturbed, serene soul, But what did he 
want with passionate strivings} He was weary 
of that, She was not rowing now, and the boat 
lay still on the placid water—uay, the leaf of a 
water-lily scarcely drifred. 

* Albert,” said ehe, breaking off the song 
abruptly, “it’s getting late and time we were 
home. Come and take the oars.” 

"Nob yet, Lina,” pleaded Delmar, “It’s not 
six yet. You've awakened me out of a dream 
that can never come back,’ 

Was there a truth in the half-jesting words } 

“Have I? You look lezy enough for any 
amount of dreame,” said Maddie, merrily. “1'm 
coming over there and you'll come here.” She 
stepped across, and sat down in the stern, but 

mar did not rise. 

Maddie,” he said, looking up at her, “ have 





you thought about what I asked you the other 
day 1” 





“Dear me, no! What time bas there been for 
thinking, between you and your friend?” 

** What, Clifford? He isn't my friend,” 

“Don’t you like him? Well, never mind, 
you and be, or one of you, were always proposing 
something to be done, and then there’s tennis 
and music.” 

The shade on the fair face, not vexed, bub 
pained, did not escape her. Her feelings were 
quick, if neither deep nor lasting, and easily 
touched. Before she could speak Delmar said 
quietly,— 

“True, there has been no time, let {t rest 
then,” exchanging in those words assurance for 
anxious expectancy; for no girl had dreamed 
more of a home than he had, perhaps because 
when s home had been his he had valued ft 
cheaply, 

"No, noi” exclaimed Maddie, impulsively, 
checking him as he moved to get up, “‘ stay, 
Albert ; I won't think abont it at all, I will say 
yes now.” 

Delmar etarted up witha flash of joy in his 
blue eyes, and grasped both her hands for a 
minute before he could speak. Maddie half 
shrank from him; his vehemence always per- 
plexed her calmer nature; she did not know 
how to respond to it. She was relieved when, 
after a second’s hesitation, as if he wanted to 
say something, but hardly knew what, he eat 
down by her. 

‘Maddie, darling,” he said, quite gently. 
“I ought to thank you—I don’t know how. 
My thanks must come later when I can do some 
thing. But you are sure you are nob promising 
only to please me?” 

** Yes, eure—why ?” 

* You are so quiet,” 

** No,” said she, laughing, “ft is you who are 
so desperate over everything. I don’t show 
gladness like you do.” 

'*I know I am too vehement,” be sald, with 
unexpected humility—-he was too happy to be 

ud—‘' but it isn’t the same to you, Lina. 

"ve had no home for years—-I know it’s my own 
fault that I couldn’t get on with my father, but 
that doesn’t make {t better, and just now I had 
made up my mind I must wait longer, so you see 
it’s no wonder, ff I feel it more than you. In- 
deed, darling, you will have to leave a great 
deal for me—I receive everything.” 

She only gave him a quick, pleased look, and 
shook her head a ttle. He did not seem to miss 
anything In her manner after her assurance of 
willingness, according to her profound belief 
because she sald it. He talked about what he 
was going to do for her at Stratharlieand Danes- 
wood ; and under the spell of the sweet voice, 
and the loving thonght of herself in every plan 
and word, the girl's vague want of perfect satie- 
faction melted away. Why, she would be a little 
queen, first io everything, made much of, and 
deferred to. 

Her heart grew more tender, but did ib send 
out one strong throb of love to answer to his! 
She had at best only a dim idea of how much 
she was loved; but he was satisfied with her 
smiling acquiescence. His own largeness of 
nature covered the smallness of hers. Oaly one 
complaint he made, ‘‘ August” was so vague. 

“T will write and tell you exactly!” said 
Maddie, colouring and smiling. With that 
he was contend, and leaving her side took up 
the sculls aud rowed Ielaurely bhomewards. 
Parting would be nothing now! However, that 
was easy to say when the said parting was hours 
off. When the last moment actually came he did 
not actually think {t “nothing.” 

Clifford had been in, and there had been music 
and talking, but as the time drew near Maddie 
stole away downstairs, and, of course, Delmar 
followed her, She was standing at the window 
in the moonlight—there was no other light in the 
room—and the young man took her silently in 
his arme. They stood so some minutes, without 
speaking, till Maddie stirred a little. 

“JT wish you weren’t going!” she said, just 
ready to cry at a word. 

**So do J, with all my heart, dearest ; but it 
is only a few weeks ; four or five, and you will 
write often, Lina, won’t you } I shall be all alone 
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up there, and your letters will be next best to 
yourself,” 

“You will write often, too?” whispered 
Maddie. 

“ OF course I will! Look up, sweetheart, and 
say good-bye—the time is ranning on, And you'll 
come to the gate with me, Lina, as you always do, 
Don’t mias it this last time,” 

She looked up when he told her. Her eyes 
were wet though she had not been crying. He, in 
a keener pain she felt, for all her tears, sald 
no good-bye in words at first; but the minutes 
elipped by while he held her locked to the heart 
that beat so ane was calm and measured, 
Again and again he kissed her, drinking his fill of 
the sweetness in her ¢yes, 

‘Good-bye, my treasure, my life!” he said, 
as he released her; ‘‘think of me—walt for 
my comlag—watch, for me--you will love me 
always.” 

She sobbed ‘ yes—always ;" and in utter faith 
he kissed again the lips that had promised an 
eternity of love, 

He and Clifford left together, and Maddie went 
with them to the gate, She wae bright and 
emailing as she took and gave the last or 
A little way they had gone when Delmar in- 
voluntarily paused and looked back. She was still 

standing there, a flood of moonlight glorifying 
her, waving her hand as she saw him turn, He 
waved his back, and then the girl vanished from 
the gate, and Delmar overtook his companion, 
asking him if he was going to stay? 

Ciifford looked sharply, bub covertly, into his 
face, Was he jealous and uneasy? He could 
not be sure, and chose the wiser if meaner part. 

‘I think not,” said he, carelessly, "I don’t 
suppose I shal! be long before I follow your 
example,” 

Delmar expressed neither pleasure nor regret ; 
indeed, as he went on alone to his own house, 
Clifford and his doinge went completely ont of his 
head. He wae thinking of Maddie, and making 
an omen of the light that surrounded her like an 
aureole, as she stood at the gate. 


OHAPTER IV. 


THE next night's Flying Scotchman bore Albert 
Delmar to his mother’s Highland home, and saw 
Mr. Pelham Olifford bending over pretty little 
Maddie at the plano, 

He felt bound to call this evening. She must 
miss her lover; and he was full of charity, re- 
membering, no doubt, the apostle’s {pjunction to 
visit the afflicted. 

Maddie was lively, and in her usual happy 
spirits, She put on a pretty sentimental air w 
Mre.Elmburatsympathetically coneidered Albert's 
long, lonely journey, and said, ‘‘ Poor fellow |” 
but that was all, 

Clifford Ungered in the village. He had com- 
fortable quarters, he said, and had made pleasant 
friends—his sister was still abroad, his time his 
own—why should he go? His circle of acquaint- 
ance extended ; the Elmbhursts Introduced him 
far and near. 

** A young man fresh from London fs a t 
acquisition in a gaiet place like this,” taid ‘Mrs. 
Elmhurst to her husband; “and I think he 
keeps dear Maddie from being low-spirited—he is 
80 very entertaining |” 

Mr. Elmhurst opened his eyes a little, Maddie 
low-spirited | But he was a discreet man, and 
through a long married life had recelved an ex- 
cellent training, so he held his tongue. 

Maddie had lately rather neglected her rod, 
Delmar was no disciple of Izaak Walton, and, as 
- the case in everything, she had followed his 


As soon as his immediate Influence was 
removed, however, she became an enthusiast in 
the gentle art, so many'a sunny morning saw 
Maddie and Pelham seated fn the punt close to 
the weir, Maddie liked that best, Propriety 
was supplied by Mr. Elmhurst, 

**If you young people want to go on fishing,” 
said he, one day, when the al fresco lunch was 
over—they had had it on the grass near the 
iock-gates—** you can go back to the punt by 





yourselves, and I'll join you when I have had 
my siesta,” 

Maddie jumped up, 

"You would like to go?” asked Clifford, 
smiling at her childish delight, She nodded and 
danced away over the grase, 

** You heard from Delmar this morning didn’t 
you ?"’ asked Citfford, when they were established 
in the punt and he was attending to her line, 
“ How does he like his quarters {’ 

It had been Maddie's first long letter that had 
come that morning, end she had been very 
proud of fts possession. Now she laughed and 
coloured, 

*'He doesn’t like belng up there,” she said ; 
and Ciifford, glancing at her, her eyes dropped, 
while the colour deepened, 

The man’s heart beat a little faster. He an- 
swered, with a perceptible sigh,— 

“Tam not eu “ Then pases. Now 
your line is >” he said. 

The girl took it, and her hand trembled as she 
did so, She dropped ber line In the water, and 
was allent. 

“To's a pity we can’t stand still at some periods 
of our life,” sald Clifford, ab last. 

“What do you mean!” asked Maddie, not 
quick to jump at such meaning as lay under his 
words, 


‘“*] was thinking of our college days, how 
happy we were—no cares, no disappolat- 
mente a 

“Well, but you haven’t any now, have you!” 
said Maddie, laughing incredulously. “It’s not 
so very long ago |” 

"I wish trouble were never longer than time, 
Mise Montagu.” 

He looked so grave that Maddie became grave 
also, ‘ 

" Are you speaking seriously }” said she. 

“Now I have infected you with my own 
melancholy mood,” said Pelham, self-reproach- 
fally; “and you are such a bright being, and 
should be so happy, that [tb seems a sin to talk 
so to you! But there are times when one’s mood 
impels one to ny 

Maddie's look at him was dangerously soft, 
She thought of the letter lying in her pocket, 
with so few of the ordinary love expressions {in 
it, yet breathing such ardent love, 

He had watched for her letter, he said—he had 
been so glad to get It. He was trying to arrange 
everything as she would like it. He was not 
disappointed, then ! and an indefinite feeling of 
resentment accompanied this decision. 

‘*T am ao sorry,” she sald, in low pitying tones. 

“Sorry | for me? Ab, how good you are, and 
how vile I feel myself. Don’t waste your kind- 
nesé on me, but think of one who neede it more,” 
me Clifford, with an apparent effort to speak 
lightly. 

" Who—Atbert ?” said the 


girl, salmoab 
sharply. 


“He doesn’t write as if he were un- 


ppy.” 

“Why should he} Think what happiness lies 
before him-——” 

Maddie jerked her line ont of the water with 
an impatient exclamation. 

"It’s hig turn to be happy,” Ciifford went on 


musingly, ‘‘I am afrald-— 

*Waen’t he bappy at Oxford!” interrupted 
Maddie, or rather taking him up as he paused, 
“T know he wasn’t on good terms with his fatber 
—he sald so himself. Was that his fault? Do 

know what auntie said once—I don’t know 
where she heard ft—that he'd been so wild at 
college, that that was what made the quarrel, Is 
it true 1” 

© Ab, Miss Montagu, is that fair?” 

“Tt won't make any difference,” said Maddie ; 
‘auntie doesn’t like It, but I don’t mind—at 
least, I don’t think I should, Besides, if he was 
so wild, how came he to take such high honours? 
He did, didn’t he?” 

‘*Very, indeed !” answered Cilfford, feellog 
savage, and speaking admiringly. “He was a 
tremendous quick worker. I suppose that was 
how he got time for so much cricket and boating 
—and—and—” he picked himself up—" driving 
and billiards.” 

‘ og gave him a half sesrching, half doubtful 
ook, 





_ey 
ey 


“Was he a favourite }” sald she. 
" Well—a favourite, you say? Yes, I think 


“How doubifal!” eald Maddie, mockingly, 
“You and he were a great deal together, so you 
must know,” 

“ We were in the same set—yes, I think he was 
generally liked. Of course his Intellectna| 
qualities made him an acquisition, He used io 
write a great deal for the Undergraduate’ 
Journal,” 

“I know. I’ve seen some of his things, only | 
— a them all, Then he wasn’t much 

ec ” 

“Oh, pray don’t think that, Everyone liked 
to get him tothe breakfasts and so on, and he 
knew a lot of the best people In Oxford; his 
nousical talents would have got him an eni 
Did you ever hear him speak of a family calle: 
Meredith He was often there—used to cing 
with one of the daughters. They attended the 
cathedral, and some of use went there jast to sce 

m-—— 

* Who-the whole family 1” 

* No—no”—laughing— ‘‘ the daughters, or, i 
should say, one of them. I don’t recollect thai 
they were both handsome,” 

“Oh i” anothor jerk of the line ; then. ‘So 
you went to church to look at Miss Meredith, 
I've heard of them, but I never heard she was so 
pretty.” She paused, then asked, carelessly,— 
* Was fv she sang, or the other one?” 

"TY am not quite sure, I think fb was the 
pretty oné ; but Delmar can tell you.” 

Oh, 16 doesn’t matter,” sald Maddie, with a 
movement of the head, ao slight as to be scarcely « 
teas, and yet it had all the expression of one. 

She fished diligently for some time, and so did 
Pelbam Clifford, but his thoughts were certainly 
not absorbed ia his occupation, Maddie's went. 
a will-o’.the-wixp @ance from Stratharlle to 
Knights Milwood and back again to Christ Church 
Cathedral, and a pretty worshipper and a golden- 
haired und , with adoring eyes ? then—and 
they lingered here—to s wonder what the dis- 
appointment was Clifford bad spoken of ? 

She became pensive ; and in that humour she 
was as attractive as when sprightly. She sang 
when they went home, thing he asked for ; 
and now and -then he caught her gaze fixed on 
him with unconscious wistfulness, She had read 
Delmar’s letter-once that day, and she went to 
bed without looking at itagain, But he bad read 
his a dozen times, 

With Mrs. Elmhurst Clifford was a greater 
favourite than ever Albert bad been. She knew 
the latter had been wild at college, quarrelled with 
his father on that score, and cost his mother, who 
bad died some years previously, many an anxious 
hour. 

This had been told ber by people of the neigh- 
bourhood, who knew the facta before ever she 
herself came to Kulghts Milwood, 

It was true the father had been somewhat too 
strict, and that Albert had been with his mother 
all through her illness and devoted to her ; it was 
true that though too late to receive his father’s 
forgiveness in ithad been given ; but sone 
of facts palliated Albert's misdologs. 

What guarantee, she would say, had they that 
he was 0 very much better now! And he wee 
hardly the sort of man to whom she liked to 
trust Maddie. 

Even bis love for the girl she only half kuew, 
since he never showed it eave to Maddie herself. 

She was rot blind as to the possible conse 

uences of this intimate association with Pelham 
ifford, but M ay bag Ma eC . ae 
%. St she thought it right to re 
ten ran with Maddie when she saw her jax in 
writing to her lover, 

You know, my dear,” she sald, “he fs not 
like some men—you can't twist him round yout 
finger, nor make him take just what you like. 

‘* He’s a great deal more time for writing thes 
I have!” sald Maddie, petulantly. “ What is 
there to say here f and I've been out so much. 

He would not like those excuses,” said the 


aunt, “ 
“Oh, he must be thankful for small mercies, 

sald Maddie. “I think you misteke him, auntie, 

I will say for him he’s very good, and would 
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snake allowitice’ for me. He'd believe everything 
1 sald—he always does.” 

“ What—Albert 1” 

 Yea—Albert,. Auntie, who told you about 
his being so wild at college? I think Mr. Clifford 
thinks [t was true.” 

“Tele true, Albert was a handful, I cau tell 

c.” 
™ But he was younger then—that was long 
8 go.” 


Auntie would say nothing, but pursed her 


ii 
PT Yon don’t think,” sald the girl, uneasily, 
“that he is no different now? Why do you look 


aot : ie 

“My dear, don’t look too closely, ‘No doubt 
you can manage him when you are married; and 
that reminds tie, you really chould settle the 
date—I 46n't know what'to beat f° rn 

“Mauage him!” said Maddie, “I am sure: I 
can’t. Fam half afraid of him, and yeb he ts 
good to me, Poor fellow, I have neglected him, 
bat I'll write him a Hne—only I can't settle any- 
thing yet.” 

Of she ran, scribbled a scant line, and told the 
servant to post It, while she went to dress for 4 
dance “* wre hs ‘ Clifford was there, and 
Maddie gned m her programme. 

“Three!” anid she, as he gave it back,“ Oh; 
pot so many.” , 

"Don’t be cruel,” whispered Clifford, bending 
his dark face close to hers; “think how soon 
this happy time will be over.” 

The girl looked at him startled, flushed up, and 
dared not saya word as he led her amongst the 
waltzere. 

Her heart was in a flutter, and the man at her 
alde knew it, NaS rv Rel 

A gleam of joy came into his face as-that tell- 
tale colour and faltering step revealed to him his 
power. 

So then there was not much adamant in this 
winsome fairy—a creature born for the amooth 
places. 


Better 60, He was one of the men who love a 


so near; so When the time came to leave, every- 
body went to’ fub om wraps and thicker shoes, 


and s0°eq went home. - 
Mr, and Elmburst went soberly, as 
became elderjy married , along the moonlit 


lanes, ed >srhaag enough to sult the two who 
Ungered 
Maddie was shy of her companion—she had 


“not yeb forgotten the earnest words and still 


more earnest look of a few hours ego. 
_ “T like this lane—tit’s eo pretty 1" sald she, 
just to say something. 

* Tehall like {t also—from this hour,” answered 
Cilford. “You ‘are hurrying—do you want to 
rejoin Mrs. Elmhurst ?” 

" No—not exactly.” . 

“But you want to deprive me of a-rare plea- 
ure—a pledsure that will nevet tbe 7% 
said Clifford, watehing the face that flushed’ be- 
neath his eyes, G4 BA. BP i 

Ib was a testa Loe a = aera Maddfe ‘had 
known it; @ moment: w she might have 
proudly rebuffed the tone, and-thelock-thanr 
fomited Albert Delmar's betrothed, or have 


Present, and loved notice and admiration; and 
Whose foolish Uttle heart went out more to thie 
man, nearer her own level, than ever {t had to 
Delmar, 

; Never?” she faltered, 

‘Is it nob trae!” sald Clifford, hurriedly, 
bending down to her till she felt his breath on 
her cheek. “A month—a few weeke—will place 
us far apart; our Mves will never sgeio be as to- 
night. I said I should like this beautiful lane. 
Not shall hate ts 1” 

man spoke passionately—as he felt, He 
Was & traltor—tené, but he loved Maddie, She 
looked surprised, startled at his energy. 





" Hate it?” she sald, innocently. ** Why?” 

“Can you ask me—yout Nay, do not ask it ; 
I cannot tell you. Who ever loves the place 
where he bas parted from——-” 

“Maddie!” calied Mre, Eimhurat through the 
pee eee a “we are nearly home—come ov, my 
ove!” 

The girl started forward, 

“ Don’t speak like that,” she said, quickly and 
beseechingly. ‘There werd tears in her eyes— 
those tears so ready for all but the deeper griefe ; 
“don’t make me-——’ 

She was quickening her steps with a con- 
fased pause. Clifford laid his hand on her arm 


tly. 
a he sald, hoarsely, ‘‘atey, finish your 
words, Whatam I not to make you? What is 
In my power 7” 

" Nothing—never mind. Auntie is calling, let 
me go,” exclaimed Maddie ; “‘ don’t stop me, Mr. 
Clifford,” 

She ran on, past her aunt, staight in at the 
gate and up to ber room, filoging off her hat, and 
herself breathlessly Into a chair. He had called 
her “ Maddie,”——he had said these happy days 
were over—he was unhappy, for her sake; did 
he love her ? 

: ‘8 very memory was swept away, while 
her soul was absorbed In this, to her, supreme 
question. She would have had no doubt if she 


had seen Clifford, az he paseed Daneswood, . 


standing solitary with lightless windows, 

“She is mine!” he whispers to himself, with 
8 triumph and joy that make bis blood tingle! 
“ fool to trust her, fool'to leave her. You have 
passed me, and foiled me, Albert Delmar, in all 
things but love. At last I am conqueror, And 
the prize fs worth the treason! Maddie, my own 
Maddie!” 

And then he starts and grows pale at » new 
thought that strikes him like steel. 

“ What will Ohristine say?” 





CHAPTER V. 


Curistive, the dearly-loved sister, whose high 
soul would have scorned the mere thought of 
euch deadly breach of falth, and loet ite perfect 
belief in the man to whom the thought came! 
Christine, whom Pelham loved more truly--more 
nobly, than bewitching Maddie, of whose reproach 
he stood in fear—whose trast he dreaded to lose 
—what would she ssy if she knew ! 

Through a long. hot, restless night this fear 
kept recurring. He red the look in the 
great grey eyes when she heard that he had won 
another man’s betrothed wife—that he had 
made chaos of another man’s life to give peace to 
his own |! 

He tossed from aide to side, writhing at the 
vision called up. She seemed to him standing 
there in the moonlight, such scorn In the slender 
oar sorrowful pity on the pale young 

lace. 


Turn as he would he saw her, as ff the pure, 
upright soul struggled invisibly with his. But 
the prize to be given up—the love of bis life—for 

tangible faith! His heart cried out wildly. 

loved her! How could he yleld her? She 
loved him! How coald he see her suffer as wife 
toa man she had never loved? You have 
tempted her, a weaker eoul than yours, the 


‘| Invisible soul answered. You have lured her 
‘\ away ; she loves you, but the love was taught 


by you! A man too foully wrong his fellow- 


“paan—the bearer of an old name to lower it so 


frretrievably. Give up life; give up love for 
honour and truth | 

“T cannot!” cried Clifford, aloud, starting up. 
“Thaok Heaven the day bas come! Was 
Christine there tn that ghastly moonlight +” 

He shuddered from to foot, Then he 


“began to dress hastily, Christine mueb never 


know the truth; there must be this lifélong 
secret between them—this barrier always in 
ht, 
itso. It need make no difference fn their 
love, he a passion shivering to atoms the 
wer of earlier love. 
What did he owe to Albert Delmar, besides, 





that he should destroy his own happiness to 
preserve his} Had he not always been his 
rival? And he had gone too far now to draw 
back. Last uight he had almost told Maddie he 
loved her; she must know it. His honour was 
pledged.” 

Bat that word made him change colour though 
he was alone. Honour for him ley in # groove-- 
such honour as remained to him. So ready to 
fall back on a plea he would have none of, 
Honour | how, in pleading ite excuse he trailed 
ip deep In the dust! Honour to & woman 
aud none to a man! And he called that 
love which could sear the soul of the woman he 
loved, 

By the time he was dressed he had argued 
himself into the belief that be owed it to Maddie 
not to draw back, Chrietine herself must 
think so. 

‘*She will never know, though,” he sald, 
hastily, and went down to breakfast. 

Maddie, too, had not been free from compunc 
tion. She had slept the night through however ; 
but & pang crossed her as on her plate at break- 
fast shesaw the well-known handwriting and the 
Scottish postmark. 

She frowned and would not open the letter at 
once, She spoke very iittle—she, usually a 
chatterbox! She thonght of Stratharlle and 
that old-fashioned, old-world Daneswood. How 
gloomy they would be! She wiehed she had 
asked bim about that Miss Meredith. She dared 
say there was someone to flirt with at Stratharlie. 
What a pity he had been so wild | 

Then she read her letter languidiy, with 
neither smile nor sparkle, 

It was characteristic of Delmar that not a 
word was sald as to ber promise to fix the date 
of their marriage. She had said she would 
write, and she would without any need for 


urging. 

Some slight complaint there was as to the 
bravity of her letters, but you could have fancied 
him smiling while he made {t, So there seemed 
nothing to make the gir! look vexed, 

Mrs, Elmhurst watched her quicily. She 
saw how restless she was, but she went about 
her own duties and left the unstable soul to toss 
as It might. 

That day paseed, however, without Olifford 
making his sppearance, Perhaps there. was 
some design in this, After what he had said 
the girl would expect him—miss bim—then 
fancy he had left for good, and torment her- 
self, All of which Maddie did, The breathing 
time which a strovger heart would have laid 
hold of, to know Iteelf and regain the lost posi- 
tion, Maddie ocevpied in fretful conjectures as 
to the wort of life Albert really led; in disloyal 
dwelling on his hundred faults; in feeble won- 
derings whether she really loved him ! 

Nop once did she ask if be loved her, perhaps 
because the question would have seemed super- 
flaous ; not once did she think of the matchless 
faith he held in her, of the just claim he had on 
her to think s little of his happiness! Further 
and further he went from her thoughts and 
heart, and the gap wae filled up with the image 
of Pelham Cuifford, 

She was pale, and latless, and anxious by the 
third day ; so that when, wandering in the 
garden, she heard a click on the latch and look- 
ing up saw Clifford enter the garden, the change 
in her was marvellous. The blood rushed over 
her face, her I{ps half opened, her eyes a)! aglow. 
Had Albert ever received such greeting as this ? 

Ciifford clasped her hands closely, a sort of 
fierce joy in the preasure of his fingers. 

“ You are glad to see me!” he asked, softly. 

“Ob! why did you stay away?” the girl whis- 
pered, glancing up, half reproachfully. 

Was there need of any explanation? Had she 
not surrendered the whole position in those 
words, s0 sweet to one, eo cruel to the other?! 
Into that very path where Albert Delmar had 
won her confession of love, had afterwards vowed 
his unalterable trust in her, this new lover led 
her. She wavered then, and would have hung 
back, 

But. the strong hand drew her on. Always 
led, always leaning, she made no further reslat- 
ance, and Albert’s impassioned pleading waa 
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forgotten, as the avowal of a love that seemed to 
her as burning, fell on her ear. 

* After what I said,” Clifford began, still 
keeping his hold of her, ‘‘ I have no right to hold 
back. You may blame me, call me false, a 
traitor! I cannot help it! I loved you from the 
minute I first saw you. Love such as mine 
kuows, can brook no other demands, {b sweeps 
all before ft, So that you give me your love I 
am powerless to resist my own, and powerless 
to listen to any other pleas. Reproach me if you 
will, Maddle—doall but say your heart is given 
away—that I am too late—that the souls that 
were meant for each other must be parted by a 
cruel promise; that I must stand by and see 
your life flang away on a man you have ceased to 
love—who will not value it as I do——” 

“But Albert,” said the girl, struggling with 
her sobs, “ he trusts me—oh ! what will he say ? 
Aud he loves me?” 

**Loves you!” repeated Clifford, passing one 
arm round the yielding form—" perhaps; but 
do you love him or me!” 

He was tempting her so, and her own heart 
was tempting her too, Had she ever loved 
Albert }—had she felt when he asked that ques- 
tion as she felonow? Was it true that a mis- 
taken promise should not part two kindred souls ¢ 
Closer she felt his arm drawn round her, and she 
flung down and trampled on the souls of the two 
xuen who loved her. 

“You !” she whispered, and heard no echo of 
another voice in the deep, glad tones of this, 
felt no pressure of other lips as these met hers in 
the kiss that should have blistered them. She was 
happy as the Maddies of this world can be; they 
have no unsatisfied needs, and they see not the 
hande stretched out in direst need, Her heart 
was filled, no matter whose hungered. She was 
like the bright bird who lives in the sun; there 
are no shadows for him. 

“ You will never reproach me?” were Clifford's 
first coherent words. 

‘€ Reproach yon !” 

“Ab, Maddfe! after all, only such love as 
mine can excuse me—only such as yours pardon 
me.” 

“Albert, you mean?” she said, ander her 
breath, “ But if Ido not love hin——” 

“There it is, dearest. Your lives—both of 
them—would be flung away. Now, you find 
your true life; and he, surely, if he really loves 
you, would nob seek to hold you to a promise 
you no jonger wish to keep? ” 

““No-—-no—I daresay not,” sald Maddie, but 
trembled. Ib was very sweet all this—to love 
and be loved; but the ugly part that remained 
to be done—that only she could do! 

“T am so afraid of him ! ” she sald, clinging to 
this new protector, 

“ But lHeten, dear ; what can he, what will he 
wish todo! Ifhe has any honour he will not try 
to claim a reluctant bride. Omnia vincit amor, 
Maddie ; and the hearts that were meant for 
each other must meet; they cannot be parted 
by an alien tie. I grant he may, perhaps, con 
sider I have wronged him. Well, 1 can give the 
best, the irresistible reason—yourself. Who 
could know you, and not yield to your life—and 
all things?” 

*'Save honour!” flashed into his mind, as if 
the Christine of last night had said it, No such 
answer would ever come from these lips that 
smiled at him. 

“You had mietaken yourself!” said Clifford ; 
“@ common enough error, but not always retriev- 
able as it happily is now. He will see it in 
time ; he will be glad for you to be happy. You 
would never have been happy with him!” 

“Ob! no,” sald Maddie, shuddering. 

**And I have the _ cliin—the supreme 
claim of love—so we do him no wrong. Put 
away all fear, my Maddic 1” 

“T have 1” said the girl, and she looked it— 
cloudless was her face, ‘Iam sorry for him, or 
was; but it Is for the best, isn’s it? Iv is 
kinder to him, you are quite eure?” 

“ Qaite sure!” 

* And you would not eay so if you were not!” 
sald she, confidently. ‘‘It was a mistake. I 
don’t think I ever loved him as 

“ Finish it, Maddie!” said Clifford, half-laugh. 





ing as she turned her head aside, The next 
instant her brown eyes met bis, with a look which 
saved the need of words, They paced up snd 
down the long walk, nua, Fig mostly. It is 
another sort of love than theirs that not only needs 
silence, bub speake then more fully. Ib wae 
lovers’ talk, of course, with nothing in it out- 
siders would care to hear, but a great deal vo 
them. Maddie, too, asked questions about ber 
future alster-in-law, of whom she had already 
heard ; and Clifford, while satisfying her curiosity, 
did not think ib yet necessary to tell her that 
Christine must never know of that broken 
engagement. 

That evening Maddie told her aunt of what 
bad passed. Mre. Elmhurst listened to her with 
a mixture of feelings, It was terribly awkward, 
and yet she was relieved. What would Knights 
Millwood say | but she immediately recalled that 
Maddie’s engagement wae not known save to 
some relatives at a distance, What, worst of all, 
what would Albert Delmar say ? 

Maddie knelt down before her. 

‘ Auntie!” said she, ‘‘ are you angry }”” 

“Angry with [ous my dearest child!” said 
Mrs, Elmburst, kissing her fondly ; ‘‘ not the 
least. I never quite liked that engagement—I 
may say now—nor Albert himself, I don’t think 
he is all he ought to be. And you were not sulted 
for each other, No! I like this better. But 
what will Albert eay? I cannot bear to face 
ip!” 

“Oh ! auntie, don’t desert me! I can’t 
him I ff I don’t love him. He would be miser- 
able, and so should I! Oh! what shallIdo? I 
promised to write and tell him the very ps ia 
would be married ; and if I write about 
will come rushing "back. I kuow he will, And 
he is so fiery, if he meets Pelham something will 
happen |!” 

“* Hash ! dear, don’bery. Ibis very unfortu- 
nate—very. Still it is best—much best. Albert 
will not break his heart; I don’t fancy he has 
much heart.” 

* Auntie !” said the girl, eagerly, half piqued, 
half remorseful, “ he was—he is fond of me. He 
will be unhappy, Iknow!” 

‘Yes, for a time; but men get over these 
things, Maddie—men ‘ike he, at least. He has 
other pnrsulte—his writing, his own pleasures ; : 
no woman is all-in-all to a man like that. Don’t 
write just yet, dear, I must speak to your uncle 
and Mr. Clifford first, There, dear, dry your 
tears, You are happy, and that is enough,” 

Maddie’s tears never came from very deep 
wells. She danced away, glad that the onus of 
future procedure was off her shoulders, 

Mr. Eimburet, to whom on retiring at night 
his wife confided the position of affairs, did nob 
take lt quite so cooly. He felt as # man for a 
man, and asked, fndignantly,— 

“This seems all very cool, There’s Delmar to 
be thought of.” 

“ Maddie would be wretched with bia.’ tg 

“She didn’t think so three weeks ago.” 

“To was a mistake altogether ; she never really 
cared for Albert, and we should not have allowed 
the engegement.” 

“That's all nonsense; we did allow it.” 

" Will you please listen? Maddie can’t marry 
him now. Mr, Clifford will make her much 
happier, And that being so, nothing rousbt be 
sald to Albert until she is married.” 

Good Heavens, Lacy! Why, he'll be here in 
a fortnight |” 

“He'll do nothing of the sort. If we go 
writing to him and all that he'll think he can 
stop it and come back ; and there'll be a acene, 
and worse, I wouldn’t have Clifford and be meet 
for worlds, You must see that.” 

‘© Of course I do, But I eay it need never 
have happened, I thought Maddie was wrapped 
up in him. Fickle as water, girls! No depsnd- 
ing on them! Iam angry with her; she’s dis- 
appointed me. It’s a deuce of a shame to treat a 
fellow so—and he away!” 

Mrs. Elmhurst did not check theee reflections ; 
she looked on them as 2 safety valve. She was 
qulte confident that no word would reach Delmar 
till she chose, and was not afraid of more than a 
little coldness to the girl for a day or two. She 
and Maddie had always ruled him; she by 
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— 
svparior and the hundred mancevres some 
wives learn ; die by simple witchery, He 


would be no trouble. He might gruamble—and 
he did; but Mrs. Elmburst was not eensitive, 
and cared little for a show of rebellion when the 
substance was waning. 

Just when ehe chose—she and Clifford—Albert 
Delmar should know that the man he had in- 
troduced to his betrothed’s home had supplanted 
him. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETILA 


"How would you express in one word having 
met a doctor of medicine?” “ Met-a-physician,” 

Fmst Camp: “ Well, did you have a merry 
Christmas?” Second Child: “No; I had a 
tummy-ache—all the time!” 

Vutack Boy (after interviewing etcher at 
work): ‘''E ses ’e's a-Itchin’, but it looks to me 
more as if ’e wor a-scratchin’,” 

Sse: “I had three men at my feet last night.” 
Her Sister: “Is that all? There's certainly 
room for lote more,” 

First Tor: My mamma says, “If the shoe 
fite, pat It on.” Seoond Tot: My mamma sayr, 
“Tf the shoe fits, take it off—it’s too big.” 

Mzprcat Prorrssor: “In a patient, what Is 
the first thing to find out?” Student: " Find 
out ff he can pay.” 

“Wuy ts Edith crying so bitterly?” ‘She 
went to a tea-party this afternoon, and nobody 
noticed her engagement-ring.” 

“You say they are twins, and yet ove is five 
years older than her sister?” “Yes You see, 
one of them fs married and one is not,” 

Sux: “Mr, Daubster, the artist, told me I was 
pretty as a picture.” He: “I hope he didn’t 
mean one of his own pictures,” 

“On!” Mrs, Timid, as she saw 8 man 
stealing her plate; ‘* {it’s a burglar!” ‘At your 
service, mum,” politely returned the burglar. 

Tovunrst (to Highlander {n full uniform) : 
"Sandy, are you cold with the kilt?” Sandy: 
"Na, mop ; bat I’m nigh kilt wi’ the cauld,” 

DgagR IN Antiques: “The value of that jug 
is increased by ite being unique. There is not 
another like [t.” Customer: “What is the 
price?” Dealer: “They're worth £10 apiece.” 

“T wave never met,” he sald, " more than two 


_ really lovely women,” “Ah!” she sald, looking 


up innocently Into his face, “who was the 
other ” 

“Tam so annoyed. I do not want to Invite 
that horrid Mrs, Prim to my reception, yet I 
cannot slight her.” ‘' Give her invitation to your 
husband to post.” 

Customer: “ Have yeu a book entliled ‘Short 
Road to Wealth’?” Bookseller: " Certainly ; 
snd I suppose you'll want a copy of the penal 
code too 7” 

Mn. Foster Ticutrist: "I say! let me have 
that fiver I lent you last night, will you?” Mr. 
Spender: ‘ For Heaven's sake, have a little 
patience, I haven't had tlme to spend ft yet |” 

A soLpigr who remarked that he had been in 
feven engagements was interrupted by a small 
boy, who sald his sister had been engeged 11 
times, ? 

Priscrtta: “ What are young Winthrop and 
his wife quarrelling about co bitterly } ” 
Priscilla: “Ob, about which of them loves the 
other most,” 

Canker: “I quite dread facing old Balllon to 
ask him for his daughter's hand,” Biioker : 

You needn't dread facing bim so much ; it fs 
when your back fe turned to him that the greatest 
danger is to be apprehended |” 

“My son,” said a father to a seven-year-old 
hopefal, I must discipline you, Your teecher 
says you are the worst boy in theschool,” “ Well, 
Papa,” was the ly, “only yeaterday she told 


Brown: “ Why doesn’t Walk stop to speak ! 
Thought he knew you.” Smith: ‘ Use to; but 
I introduced him to the girl he married. Neither 
of them recognise me now!” 
** War Is t,” they asked, “that you let your 
husband have his® own way in everything 1” 
‘* Because,” she replied, “I like to have someone 
to blame when things go wrong.” 

Brac Musicran (to constant non-subseriber) : 
* We should be most ’appy to put any gentleman 
Lv really can’t afford to contribute on the free 

t > 

Pattie: ‘‘ Jack Hargreaves gave me these 


ay 2 :“Oh,no. I told him I didn’t want them, 
ove,” 


District Lapy : “ I hope you and your husband 
agree now, Mrs. Notact?” Mre, Notact: “ Oh, 


vother day, mum!"’ 


they ran after us.” 


for your other daughters’ children.” 


“Wat do you think of your new neigh- 
bours?” asked the hostess of the “ sweet” old 
lady who was calling. ‘‘ You know that I never 
speak unkindly of anyone. I have nothing to 
say of her ; bat I will say of her husband that i 
feel very, very sorry for him.” 

“You doubtless cursed the day you were 
born |” sneered the heroine, magnificent In her 
new autumn coat, to say nothing of her anger. 
The villain winced. ‘ Believe me, no!" he pro- 
tested, “I never swore until I was elght months 
old!” For in every life, after all, there is a 





flowers. I hope you're nob jealous, dear?” | 


period of innocence, ere yet inevitable depravity 
aseerte its away. 

} Mr. Squiwps: “That pretty Mrs, De Broker 
| used to be Mr. De Broker’s typewriter before 
tehe married bim, didn’t she?” Mrs, Squidds: 
"“Um—what was it you sald?” Mr. 5.: “I 


yes, mum, we agree on everythink now.” (After | asked If Mrs, De Broker wasn’t formerly Mr. De 
a pause.) “’E sald you was a meddiln’ old fool | Broker's typewriter.” Mrs. 5S. : “I’meurel don’t 


know. Why do you thinkso?” Mr, 8; " She 


A TRAVELLER from the Soudan told » friend | has a habit of listening to him when he speaka,” 
that he and a companion made fifty wild Arabs 
run, “ However did you do it?” {nquired bis 
friend. “Oh! it was very easy, We ran, and 


Tue driver «fs prison-van was recently hailed 
| by & would-be wag: “Got any room Inside, 
Robert?” “There's room for one,” replied the 
( driver ; “‘we kep’ it for you.” Not entirely 


Mrs. Lz Work: ‘I have trained my eldest | disconcerted, the would-be wag had another shot, 
daughter into a thorough housekeeper. There Is | ** What's your fare?” he asked. The answer, 
nothing she does not know.” Mrs. De Flight: 
“ What a nice, handy maiden aunt she will make | and water—same as you had before,” sald the 


| however, completely extinguished him. “ Bread 


| driver, 
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Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments generally. 





IJustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic 








Large Pots, 1/4; each, at Chemists, &c.; or Post Free for value. 


wvrrrr: 
Preparations post free on application. 


F.C. CALVERT & CO,, **is°** MANCHESTER. 

















me I was like my father,” 


4/- SEWING MACHINE </- 


“ Ag supplied to Her Imperia! Majesty the Empress Alexandra of Russia.” 
HIS hine does work which will bear comparison with 
machines costing higher prices. Entirely made of metal, with steel and 
Plated fittings. It works at great speed. It has no complication|i ke other 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. No win 
trouble. Noteaching. No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines. It works fine or coarse materials equally as 
well. Sent Carriage Paid for 4s. 6d.; two for 8s. 6d, Extra Needlea, 6d. and 
1s. per packet. - Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
Machines at work. Address— 
SEWING MACHINE 
34 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue bulk of the Dachess of Cvburg’s large 
fortune would have passed to her son, the late 
Prince Alfred, whose death will make his sisters 
co-helresses, 

Princess Vicrorrs Is going to Copenhagen on 
@ Visit to Princesa Charles of Denmark, who, it is 
needless to say, is eagerly looking forward to the 
coming of her mother and sister. 

Tr fs generally reported In Norfolk that Prin- 
cess Victoria of Wales and Princess Caarles of 
Denmark will spend several weeks during the 
late spring and early summer at Cromer, or some 
other place on the north coast of the county, 

Runes composed of one aingle diamond of large 
aize, with no visible setting, are the newest and 
pong de eg iy conan Wednn cnetine 
on only a few peopie at present, butare creeping 
gradually into fashion among those who can 
afford them. 

Ir is probable that the Queen will spend the 

eater part of the second week of May at Buck- 
ogham P. when there will be a Drawing 
Room, and ps two of these functions, and 
one day be devoted bo the ceremonial at the 
South Kensington Museum, q 

Ir is a fact that no Court [n the world presente 
euch a picturesque and magnificent appearance 
as does that of Russia; ab any function, there- 
fore, the show is brilllant, but more especially, 
perhaps, at a ball, when the rich evening tollettes 
of the ladles, enhanced by rich jewole of 
less worth, add much to the already 6 
effect. The Rasslan dances are of a very stately 
description, and both the Emperor and Empress 
take part in them very thoroughly. The 
of the Armorial Hall, where the supper is o 
laid, is grand beyond all description, The meal 
ds not partaken of standing, as the majority of 
the Courts, but the guests sit down ab the long 
rows of the tables, A is formed, which 
is headed by his Imperial Majesty and the most 
distinguished lady present, and the room is then 
entered in the order of precedence, 

THe Qaeen Is to leave Windsor for the Riviera 
on Thureday, the 9th iInat,, and will be absent 
from England for between five and six weeks, 
Her Majesty will cross the Channel in the Royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert from Dover (or from 
Folkestone if the weather fs rough) to Calals, 
dnetead of proceeding by Portsmouth and Cher- 
bourg, a8 informer years. The Queen is to leave 
‘Windsor about balf-past ten in the morning, and 
will travel direct to the Admiralty Pier at Dover, 
proceeding through London from the South- 
Western line to the South-Eastern by the 
Waterloo Junction ronte. The Qaeen, who Is to 
reach, Calais about three in the afternoon, will 
start at-once for Nice, where she is to arrive on 
Friday night. _The Royal special train will pro- 
ceed by the Nord line to Parls, and fs we 
to pass round the city by the Petite Célature 
rallway to the Lyons line, and the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice are to travel in Her Majeaty’s 
own double saloon. 

THe Duchess of Albany and her daughter 
Princess Alice, intend to reside for at least two 
months at the Wilhelms Palace in Stuttgart, 
Her Royal Highness, who ts closely connected by 
marriage with both the King and Queen of 
Wiictemberg, is great beloved by them, and 
without doubt her bright, sympathetic society 
cannot fail to be # consolation to their Majesties, 
for since the recent deaths of the Princess 
Katharina of Wiictemberg (mother of the Kiog) 
i her arg. Princess Augusta of Saxe- 

ar, a8 as the d uent 
departure from Seako.  ch kis tly ous aioees 
Paulize (his daughter by his fires marriage, and 
niece of the Duchess of Albany), they have been 
extremely lonely and depressed. Daring her 
etay in Souttgers Princess Alice (who fa already 
very accomplished for her age) will have her time 


Royal Highness is to receive daily instruction 
from her cousin Princess Panline’s former 
governess, Fraulein Berthe, who is an extremely 
clever woman, 





STATISTICS. 


Tuere are 4,500 women printers in England, 

Some butterflies havegas many as 50,000 
distinct eyes. 

Tum population of the Soudan Is numbered 
at 3,000,000, nearly all wholly uneducated, 

A Sorenrist has calculated that the eyelids 
of the average man open and shut no fewer 
than 4,000,000 times in the course of a single 
year of his existence. 

AK a man of eleven stone has, {6 is said, 
enough iron in his constitution to make a plough- 
share, and enough phosphorous to make half-a- 
million matches, 





GEMS. 


os 


Hx who can suppress a moment’s anger may 
prevent days of sorrow. 

Ture ie only one real failure in life pos- 
sible; and that is not to be tras to the beat 
one knows. 

THE beauty that addresses Itself to the syes 
is only the spell of the moment; the eye of 
the body is not always that of the soul. 

OREATION Is the organ, and a gracious man 
finds out its keys, lays his hands thereon, and 
wakes the whole system of the universe to the 
harmony of praise. Mountains and hills and 
other great objects are as it were the bass of 
the chorus; while the trees of the wood, and 
all things that have life, take up the alr of 
the melodious song. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Apricot Savcs.—Three tablespoonfuls of apri- 
cot jam, two tablespoonfulé of water, the juice of 
half'a lemon, half a glase of sherry, a drop or two 
of eochineal,’ Put the jam into a small sauce- 
pan ; add to Ip the water and lemon juice. Sim- 
mer for five minutes, then add the sherry and 
cochineal, Strain round the pudding. 

Caumpets.—Beat well twoegge and pub them 
into a quart of water, or, better, of half milk and 
half water, which must be warm; add a table- 
spoonful of yeast ; beat in. as much flour as will 
make them rather thicker than common batter 
pudding. Make your bake-stons very hot, Take 
a tin ring the size and shape of a muffin ; pour 
in the batter, and turn quickly with a thin broad 
knife till done. 

Cansace Sour —One thin slice of bacon, one 
teacupful grated carrots, one pint of cabbage 
stock, one Way leaf. Place in a soup pot and 
cook twenty-five minutes, Skim well and take 
out bay leaf. Now add quarter of. a teaspoonful 
of pepper and one teaspoonful of salt. Rab to- 
gether one tablespoonfuil of butter and one table- 
spoonful of fiour ; add to one pint of hot milk, 
and pour iote your soup, Levit come to boiling 
point, and serve, 

Aumonp CHERRizE3.— Make some almond paste 
and divide it into three portions... Pat each on a 
plate, and colour the first red with cochineal, the 
second greex with some good vegetable green 
colouring, and leave the third the natural tint. 
Take about half a pound of glacé or cryetullised 
cherries ; carefully cut each open, but not co far 
as to split themin halves. Roll the paste into 
small balls about the size of a « hazel nut. 
Tuck a bali. of paste into each 4 —never 
miud the shape—then roll ic round several times 
ia your bands, It will thus arrange and shape 
itself. Finally, give iv # good roll iu some castor 


sugar, eud place it in « little fanc case, 
fully employed, for it has been arranged that her | These anh @ 


different-coloured cherries are most dain 
lookiag, and equally good to eat. Dates, wi 
the stones removed and opened, and filled with 
the paste, are excellent; also good muscatel 
raisins, opened aud stoned. 





_ a 


MISCELLANEOUS. Be 


Crorn is now being successfully made from 
wood, 

Exeruants without tusks are numerous in 
Abyssinia, 

Tue Japanese never swear, 
contains no blasphemous words. 

CorRaN paper is ao stropg and dense that jt 
can be nsed to cover umbrellas, 

Tue nightjar has a larger mouth in proportis 
to its size than any other bird. gma 

SHEFFIELD possesses a curious knife with 2% 
blades, all etched with portraits, landecapes, or 
other artistic desigas, 

A Frenon doctor says that persons who attain 
thelr 30th year without suffering from any serious 
disease are likely—all things being equal—to live 
till they are at least 73 years of eges 

A Hamsvnc inventor has devised a penny-ln. 
the-slot machine which sells milk and keeps the 
glasses clean, closing ap when ld fs empty. Ith 
to be used especially for schools. 

ALASKAN babies rarely cry. When they do, 
they are held under a little stream of run: 
water, usually under a barrel tap, until they 
stop. 

In the Chinese morgue one of the strange 
sighte isa number of life-size dolls, which are 
burned, to accompany the corpses as their ser- 
vante to the next world. 

Tre chief food products of the Ladrone: are 
bread, fruit, and cocoanuts, which grow epon- 
taneously in every part of the islands, One 
cocoanut-tree will feed 4 man, 

Cornars, cuffs, shirt fronts, &e., fo America 
are being made of aluminiam, coated with white 
Japanese varnish, on which designs in imitation 
of weaving and sewing are marked. 

Tue largest bell in France has been hung 
in the belfry of ‘the Church of the Sacred 
Heart in Paris, It weighs twenty-eight tons, can 
be heard ata distance of twenty-five milee, and 
ite vibrations laste six minutes. 

THE most costly book in the Royal lfbrary at 
Stockholm fsa Bible. Ib fs ‘said that 160 sac’ 
raga, soap pot we — nee leaves. Thers 
are 309 pages of | g & page falls but 
one inch each short of being a yard in length 
The covers are solid planks, four fuches thick. 

Farr-HareeD people are sald to be becoming 
less numerous than formerly. The ancient Jews 
were & fair-baired race ; now they are, with a few 
exceptions, dark, So it is In a lesser degree with 
the Irish, among whom 150 years ago a dark- 
haired person was almost unknown. 

Tux oldest letter In the world is in the British 
Museum, Although written over thirty cen- 
turies ago, the characters are still legible, Its 
author wae Panbess, a learned Egyptian, and it 
gives an interesting picture of life in Egypt during 
the reign of Rameses IT, 

To find the rarest bird In existence you 
mmet go to the mountains between Annam and 
Loas, where there is a certain kiad of pheasant 
For many years its existence was known only by 
the fact that its longest and most splendid plume 
was in much uest by mandarins for thelr 
headgear. A single ekin fs worth four hundred 
dollara, and the bird living would be priceless, for 
it soon dies In captivity. 

Tue fireplace is a very important feature of 
wiuter life In Japan. Its beginning is a hole in 
the floor from one to two feet square; In this an 
fron pot fs sunk in which lve charcoal fs piled. 
A wooden frame, or rack, big enough to cover the 
hole and about a foot fe, placed over this, 
and over allis thrown a thick quilt, the 
edges of which spread far out. into the room. 
This is the heating apparatus of the house, and 
around ft the family spend all their leirure time. 
The method of siting is to put efther one's feet 
or one’s knees to the fire, and draw the quili 
up as far as possible over lap, hands and arms. 
On the top of the quilt, where if fails over the 
frame, is often puta large square polished board, 
which serves as a table, 
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gOTICES~ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Berva.—The yy 2” is soft as “* : od 

Aprircant.~—Apply at Scotland-yard. 

Risey.—She ean leave on the Sunday. 

M, A.—We never give medical advice. 

A, K. N.—Inqutre at Inland Revenue Office. 

Apxrovs Inquinen.—We do not anawer by post, 

Oty OLotm#s.—Your best chance is to take it to the | 
ayer. 


Paota.—If there is a dispute, you had better consult | 


a lawyer, 

Worxiep Tow.—Yon are not Mable for the support of 
your sunt. 

Wirr’s Sistrn.—The husband takes the whole of the 
decensed'* share. 

Caxanywoor.—Qanary wood is so called because of 
tts delicate saffron colour, 

Brack Suezv.—What you describe ia gambling, and 
consequently quite illegal. 

Ost 1s Gueat Dirricviry.—Search the parish 
register at the local eburch. 


A’Fuvre.—He fa not at liberty to marry again | 


without obtaining a divorce 


Besny.—We are not ninltnaial with any work 
exactly fulfillimg your requirements. 


Lexxie.—The cost varies according to your rent. 


Apply at the Inland Revenue Office, 


Viseaasue ‘Wire --Oruelty would also bavo to-be | 


proved. Better apply for a judicial separa’ 

§. D.—You had better consult a solicitor about both 
matters, and submit all documents for his enlighten- 
ment, 

AvrHor.—The address you mention fs still correct, 
and the number of the street is 16. Thank you for your 
good wishes. 

Anpest ADMIRER,.—To meet*the young ledy in a 

proper manner you must have eome mutual friend to 
introduce you, 

Sraav.—If a veal onb, it is worth hundreddsof pounds. 
Bat the great maker’a nate is frequently forged on 
worthless instruments. 


Oto Dest —If the debt has not been acknowledged 
within the last six years, its recovery is barred by the 
Statute of Limitations, 


Tatx1z.—We aoe’ not advise you to use the pre- 
serve; it would not be safe. The proeper-boiler is a 
bright copper preserving pan. 

Mexzor.—It-costa about £3,000 to patent an invention 
allover the world. There are sixty-four countries in 
which 2 patent can be pro 


Eve.-—-If the individual is reduced to the pitiable 
state you describe, the sooner he is in the hands of 
the experienced specialist the better. 

Porrre.—To frost glass dissolve yr salts in beer 
and apply the solution with a brush. As the solution 
dries it crystallizes and may be varnished. 


Youre Lover.—No, certainly cannot marry on 
the fncome you have, any pom 4 a boy of eighteen 
is altogether too young to think of marriage. 


Svrraen. — Unbroken chilblains are sometimes 
suecessfully eae them with turpentine, 
but a better 
which they should be painted. 


4. T.—His Holiness is not in receipt of any fixed 
annua! income; the principal source of his revenue is 
the Poter’s Pence, & collection taken up cach year in 
évery Roman Oatholic church. | 
Ponrarn.—Onildren can only be received into the 

¢ Hospital upon personal application of the 
mothers. Polliienete ann og not bring their children 
with them until desired to do so. 


8. A—Take equal equal proportions irits of wine and 
ag ae, ns koe oe the Ss on the righ aba Sith 
and not across it. 


Wie wa stil de domme fron on oe ane ae side. 
| 


= is of 





Any gold jewellery 
‘be washed od tate po geal 
"vot ety ze *, move varnith, stains | 
or spirits of wine, iam; acordiog fh Daas of th oy 
the spot must, of course afterwards revarntabed. 


Bravie.—You may remove the stain, but, it is right Baszrrr,—-The guillsttas consists ef two upright 
to warn you, that if the colourings are not fast, the | posts surmounted by a cross-beam, and grooved for the 
probability is that they will go more or less with the | purpose of guiding an oblique-edged knife, the back of 
stain, This is, of course, the danger with all coloured | whieh is heavily weighted to make it fall swiftly and 
fabrica. with no whee cord by which it = ew oy is let 

| . Althoogh this instrument of dea‘ es ite name 
yen eodaguiieg, “Bee dame bee te beng phy comy deals Joseph Guillotine, a pa of Paris, who 
whether i he seeme $6 be more n earnest or less carried ite adoption in the Fronch National Assembly 

ee eae we shoul#advise not to think too | 2” March 20th, 1792, he was not its inventor, for it had 

ee ee? you “0° | been in use in other countries long before his day, 


es g Over activity of the braix hich is the 
LEEPLES3.—Over of the brain, which is 
ey FF. pcan Saree Soar g P pipes Pape chief cause of sleeplessness, can be prevented to a oer- 
beon absorbed ; then renew the acd, and when all the | | tain extent hy careful dicting. A glass of hot milic, 
black fs outtroat what romaine with oxalic acid ; then | & plate of hot soup, is a good thing to take at be dtime. 
iron up the frora | Nervous people, and those with weak hearts, should 
P papor | drink very little coffee. People who wad sedentary 
Cora.—Incessant washing Neate the hair light and | lives should partake of food which is easily digested, 
fluffy, and it fa for that reason that it is bad. In order | euch as cold mutton, mutton chops, venison, tender- 
| to give this appearance to thé hair soda or ammonia is | loin and strloin steak, lamb chops and chicken, Aspara- 
og enerally used. This takes ali the nourishment from | gus should be eaten plentifully by brain-workers. 
© skin, and makes the hatr brittle. Timp or E,a@tanp.—The climate of Virginia goner- 
A. L,—First rub with a paste made of powdered | ally ts both agreeable and healthful; it is much warmer 
bath brick and swweet-oil or fin. Then carefully | in summer than we have expericnce of in this country, 
wipe off all of], and polish with a soft cloth dipped in | and there is hardly auy winter thers, as wo know it; 
pm whiting, and eo f with a , Seanad leather. You | in the eastern division of the State there is a good deal 
will find thie plam most satisfactory. of malaria and remittent fever caused by the swamps, 
| but nothing of this sort in the western part; it should 
| sulf one in your physical condition very well; ; as for 
| trade prospects, your friend on the spot is best able to 
give A souseran ly 











GOLDEN SILENOE. 


Licut words from your laughing Ups 
Have a wondrous charm, love} 
Yet take care; a careless word 


A Vorrr. ~The legislative authority of Great 
Britain “% Ireland is vested in a Parliament, con- 
sisting of the Sovereign, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the. Commons. The House of Lorda 
conrists of two Archbishops, and 24 “Bishops of 
Eagiand, and of about 630 Peers, who are entitled to 





Though your apsech is silver sweet, me 
7 inheritance, creation, or election, The Hovse 
Silence, dear, ts golden | "ro eists of 670 bbe age eaterned 
y the univeraitics, counties, cities, an: boroughs 
M Ben py Sarre” | Riera Bagi ay Wes ws pia 
: retarn y Eng » 84 es, 105 by Ire and 
th grace anotiuer way | 73 by Scotland. Though delegated by particular places, 


etheve a potent charm, Sovel 


Let no rude or angry word they are bound, as M 6 of Parli , to act for 


Your dear lips embolden ; the genera! good of the couatry. 
Nay, though epecch is silver sweet, ; AL1A6.— Most of the —— sovercigns have pseu- 
Bilence, dear, is golden ! donyms. Queen Victoria is partial to to that of the 
Countess of Balmoral. The Queen of Portugal assumes 





Words wy Aegan tipped with steel, the name of the Marchioness of Villarges, the Quoen 
Do not let them fiy, love, Isabella that of the Countess of Toledo. The Empress 

A little spark {s tanned— Frederic {s fond of being known as the Countess de 
Better iet it die, love, Lfogen, The King of the Belgians favours the namo 
If = ‘on have no good to say, of Count Ravans The King of Portugal sinks bis 
your lips be holden ; ana in the Count of Burolles. The Princo of 

For, mate hoy yh heat sweet, Wales assumes the title of the Barl of Gheatur ; the 
Bilence, dear, , Is golden | Prince of Bulgaria that of Count do Murrany ; while 


the Orown Prince of Sweden is always known when 
nate Se Count de yp any Lastly, “eg oy 
Worzirp.--It is not possible for bycrophobia to remult | Empress Eugénie's pseudonym te well-known, she » 
from the bite of a dog that was not ig Hydrophobia | travels, as the aid twenty-five years ago, under the 
is not a spontaneons disease, and cannot be given to a | 2a™e of Countess de Pierrefonds. 
ponent e dog unless the animal was mad when it 
ae wound. 











Tax Lonpow Reaper can be sent to any earl the 
pnp to the soles as much copal varnish | world, post-free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
oo anno L absorb, setting them aside for a little time | One Shilling and Eightpence. The yearly subscri thos 
ea a sink in before | for the Monthly Part, including Giratina Part, is 
giving a fresh coat. Of course, soles must be | Hight Shillings and Eighpence, post- 
perfectly clean, as well as dry, Ped you pat on the | 
varnish, Att. Back Numbers, Parts and Voromns are in 
Avis.—Tho ooly » venomous bird known is the Rpir print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 
Doch, o ** Bird of Death,” 0 native of New Guinea. | woricR.—Part 455 is Now Ready price Bixpence, 





EG 
is tincture of iodine, with | few hours 


or) Spat hg al Wi Gsing’ a 


It is the size of a can fiy only a few feet, and , 
is easily oan f= Signs, of causes excruciating pains, roth. ae ecient nee, Also Vol, boand in 


loss of gity and sometimes lockjaw, Noe D 
Feoovered, and death comes wii Tux INDEX ro Vor. LXXI. fs now Ready; Price 

One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 
Cent aera ae the head high, stretching the 
til conscious of the tension of the cords. In 
hand and allow {it to roll 
‘istlessly about. The exercise of the muscles will help to | W.c, 


the chin with the — of the fingers is aleo a good 
remedy for a double chin. 


OUR PRINCESS FRINGE gee 


- Only 3/6. GREATEST SUCCESS of the AGE. ‘eae hon Margy 
Made of Nattral a Hair. Tails of ¢ 
Pure, Hair, 18 in, 1 ag 6d., post free, 
from The yoo. L HAIR MANU. & 
FACTURIN 
8, THE P, nagcKLeY ROAD, LONDON, i? 
Send for Illustrated Price List, 
Please quote this Paper. 


Aut Lrtrres ro sx ADDRESSED TO THE E:prror 
ur Lonpon Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 





wah “A, We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 














PEPPER’S TONIC 


mt um A naa FUL 00 “ “ 
' 1 MPLEXION, } 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, | BRUPTIONS, PI LES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES, 


SULPHOLIN 
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HOLLOW, 


INDIGESTION 





Y’S PILLS 


‘CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 


By their use the Blood is rendered pure, the System strengthened, and 
Nerves invigorated. They may be used with perfect confidence by 


THE INVALID, THE YOUNG AND THE OLD. 


Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; sold by all Medicine Vendors, 


AND ALL LIVER COMPLAINTS. 











ous Nérbs” neh casos me ay a 
SPOIT. your we - 


ITON APENNY:—Dabda 


TRY ond leav 


f Polish ona 
FF it con fains AC 


Sy the e following 3 mores, eee: 


‘METAL POLISH, 


AVERT a TURERS, Livi 


all quantity 
t overnight. 
it will turn quite green 


THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 


12 Curiers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
all Hairdrensers and Vancy 
; Dealers. Wholesale. 
BR. HOVENDEN & Ag} 


Berners &t., 
ST Rd., ” TOH 

















FOR 

PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 
CONVENIENCE. 


MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 


cr ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 





ALL WHO DESIRE 


TO HAVE 


SOFT YELYETY SKIN 
fila 
AS A 


SKIN TONIC 


CAN DO 80 


REMOVES 
ALL CHAPS, 
! ROUGHNESS, 
IRRITATION, Etc., 


IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 





Bottles 6d. & Is. gia AtiabieSiow 
M. BEETHAM & | & SON, een ham. 




















J. COLLIS BROWNE’S — 


4) 2 


ye? SF Sy/ 


a 
COUGHS, COLDS, 

ASTHMA, BRONGRITIS. 
COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 








J. 
D*.Z PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refroshin 
WITHOUT 


T HHADAOHE, and invigorates 1 the nervous system when exhaus i. 


D:. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir | 
td PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was | 


the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
was deliberately un and he regretted to say it had been 
aworn peg miei om The Times, July 18th, 1864. 


D*; J. Corea Baowans CHLORODYNE ic the TRUE 
anne NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 





| CHLORODYNE 


GREAT SPRHCIFIO FOR 
DIARRH@A, ‘YSENTERY, (CHOLERA. 
GENERAL BOARD OF boar et London, REPORT that it ACTS as 
OHARM, one dose generally suffi 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Modical Staff, Calout Calcutta, states : 
CURED ME OF DIARRECA.” 


D* 3 J. Pern BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 


FIPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


Bes MMEN SALE of 
MEP RTANE ENA Fine i al re Be 
caoded to cate MARK. Of all Chemists. & 4/6. Sole 


— “TWO DOSES COMPLETELY 











—J. T. DAVENPORT, 82, Great Russell Street, I SEE 
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